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ABSTRACT 

A study obtained early information on the effects of 
the School-t o-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 on states’ efforts to 
develop and implement effective systems of s chool~t o-work transition. 
Systems in eight states were studied: California, Iowa, Maine, 
Michigan, Oregon, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. State 
leaders understood the need to develop a clear vision of the role 
s chool-t o-work transition can play in educational and economic 
development aYid the importance of promoting acceptance and 
understanding of the vision. The states differed in the 
characteristics and specificity of their vision and the extent to 
which it rested on a broad base of public acceptance and support. The 
most promising communications strategies were built on assessment of 
both statewide and sector-specific information needs and entailed 
careful planning and the hiring of specialized expertise. States 
focused their efforts on creation of strategies for implementation, 
rather than on system implementation itself. Most were moving slowing 
and waiting to see what leadership the federal government would 
provide in establishing skill standards. States whose systems 
emphasized work force development tended to target noncollege bound 
students; states whose systems were intended to promote broad 
education-reform objectives were likely to target all students. 
Results suggested the need for technical assistance at the federal 
level to help with development of skill standards, integration of 
plans for s chool- to~work transition programs with related plans and 
programs, and outreach to employers. (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 

In spring 1993, the Council of Chief State School 
Officers (CCSSO) and the U.S. Department of La- 
bor conducted an evaluation of youth apprentice- 
ship systems in eight states that resulted in the 
report, Using Youth Apprenticeship to Improve the 
Transition to Work (Reisner et al., 1994). At the time 
this report was being published, the 103rd Con- 
gress passed the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
of 1994. The Act encourages states, with the use 
of “seed money," to broaden their approach to 
developing comprehensive, state-level, school-to- 
work systems. Youth apprenticeship is viewed as 
one of several important strategies in a coherent 
system for youth development and career prepa- 
ration. 

As a result of this shift to a broader focus, the U.S. 
Department of Labor provided additional funding 
to conduct research on the impact of the School- 
to-Work Act on large-scale systemic reform in the 
states. The Council, along with its subcontractor 



Policy Studies Associates, was asked to build on its 
research of state system-building for youth appren- 
ticeship in the eight states: California, Iowa, Maine, 
Michigan, Oregon, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

This study provides a “snapshot" of the progress of 
eight states in a fast-moving policy domain. It was 
developed from documents and field interviews 
conducted in the fall of 1994. In collaboration with 
the U.S. Department of Labor, we offer this report 
as a resource for states to use as they address sys- 
tem-building issues and challenges such as 
articulating a vision; facilitating participation of key 
institutional partners, private and public; linking 
the school-to-work system to educational reform, 
work-force training, and economic development 
strategies; establishing skill standards; and involv- 
ing all students in high-quality school-to-career 
opportunities. It presents practical field experience 
that improve states' capacity to implement systems 
that prepare all students for productive careers and 
lifelong learning. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

This review of the development and early imple- 
mentation of state-led, school-to-work transition 
systems indicates that each state in this eight-state 
sample is making progress toward the creation of 
a system that reflects the principles and strategies 
embodied in the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
(STWOA) of 1994. These principles and strategies 
focus on the creation of integrated, state-led sys- 
tems that can promote: (1) reforms in school-based 
education emphasizing high expectations for stu- 
dent achievement and instruction tied to promising 
careers; (2) workplace experiences emphasizing 
student exposure to careers and career skills; and 
(3) connecting activities that link students' learn- 
ing experiences in school and the workplace, in 
order to prepare students for advanced education/ 
training and high-skill, high-wage careers. While 
generally consistent with STWOA and, in most 
cases, stimulated by the recent act, the new sys- 
tems in the eight states reflect state priorities and 
traditions as well as federal programmatic compo- 
nents. To support continued state-led system 
building, federal leadership is needed to support 
both technical assistance to the states and further 
development of national policy aimed at improv- 
ing the transition of America's young people from 
formal schooling to high-skill, high-wage careers. 

Undertaken at the request of the U.S. Department 
of Labor (DOL) as part of a grant to the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, this study was intended 
to provide early information on the effects of 
STWOA on states' efforts to develop and implement 
effective systems of school-to-work transition. By 
looking at a small set of states shortly after their 
receipt of STWOA grants, the study's sponsors be- 
lieved that it would be possible to learn important 
lessons that could inform the administration of the 
new federal law and the provision of technical as- 
sistance. In particular, the sponsors expected the 
study to provide information on varied approaches 
to state system-building. 

The states chosen for review were the same eight 
states that had received grants in 1992 from either 
DOL or the Council (or both) for the purpose of 
developing statewide youth-apprenticeship sys- 
tems. The states are California, Iowa, Maine, 



Michigan, Oregon, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. Because of their experience with 
state system-building for youth apprenticeship, 
these states are well ahead of most others in un- 
derstanding and implementing the principles and 
strategies set forth in STWOA. In early 1994, all 
eight states received STWOA Development Grants; 
in addition, Maine, Michigan, Oregon, and Wiscon- 
sin received Implementation Grants in July 1994. 

Leadership and Vision Shaping the 
State Systems 

Tb varying degrees, leaders in all eight states un- 
derstand the need to develop a clear vision of the 
role school-to-work transition can play in the edu- 
cational and economic development of the state. 
They also understand the importance of promot- 
ing statewide acceptance and understanding of the 
vision. The states differ, however, in the charac- 
teristics and specificity of their vision and the 
extent to which it rests on a broad base of public 
acceptance and support. 

The most significant feature of the vision in each 
state is whether it focuses mainly on students' edu- 
cational development and thus on the reform of the 
overall educational system or whether it is prima- 
rily concerned with improving the capacities of the 
state's work force and thus the economic opportu- 
nities and success of the state's citizenry. States that 
emphasize educational development have tended 
to link their school-to-work system-building to 
broader reforms that entail raising expectations for 
the educational performance of all students, in- 
creasing opportunities for applied learning, and 
expanding integration across the curriculum. By 
contrast, states emphasizing work-force develop- 
ment have tended to focus on meeting the needs 
of employers and linking school-to-work transition 
to programs for enhancing the transition from 
welfare to work and from low-skill, low-wage jobs 
to better jobs. 

Another central feature of each state's vision con- 
cerns the process through which it has been 
developed and its specificity. Some states have 
adopted a clearly defined idea of where they want 
to go and how they want to get there with respect 
to their school-to-work transition system. Other 
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states have only a generalized notion of how they 
want their school-to-work system to operate, in- 
tending to allow substantial leeway to regions and 
localities in tailoring approaches that fit local cir- 
cumstances. Not surprisingly, the strategies that 
states have adopted tend to fit their prevailing 
norms for the relationship between state govern- 
ment and local or regional entities. 

A third important feature of the states' visions is 
whether the emerging state system is primarily a 
reshaping of pre-existing programs or is a com- 
pletely new entity. States following the first path 
have redesigned current programs (including es- 
pecially those that are training-related) to create a 
more cohesive, systemic whole; this option has the 
advantage of avoiding the development of a new 
administrative apparatus, but it has the disad- 
vantage of sometimes creating conflicts over 
bureaucratic turf. When the school-to-work transi- 
tion system is envisioned as a completely new 
entity, existing programs may find a niche, but it 
is up to them to make the changes needed to align 
themselves with the state's broad goals. 

Involving the Public and 
Stakeholders in the System 

For a large-scale systems change to take hold, it is 
essential for all the sectors that might be affected 
by the change to understand and endorse or at least 
accept it. One important way to help ensure this 
support is to create avenues for leaders of the af- 
fected groups to help shape the new system. In 
addition, educational activities, including work- 
shops, public forums, and publications, can support 
the change by explaining it with enough examples 
and detail so that those affected by the change can 
understand how it will touch them personally. 

The most promising communications strategies 
among those adopted by the eight states are built 
on assessment of both statewide and sector-specific 
information needs, and entail careful planning and 
sometimes the hiring of specialized expertise. De- 
pending on state-level communications objectives, 
the strategies used or planned for use in the eight 
states include the following: 

• The production of brochures, newsletters, 
and videotapes 



• Advertising through public-service announce- 
ments and magazine inserts 

• Media coverage of important events or suc- 
cess stories 

• Public meetings 

• Speeches and other forms of promotion by 
governors and other state leaders 

Key groups targeted for communication outreach 
are employers, organized labor, educators, par- 
ents, and students, with each group handled 
differently depending on its concerns and poten- 
tial responsibilities in relation to school-to-work 
transition. 

Advisory groups (known under many different 
designations) are the primary vehicle that the 
eight states have used to connect with critical 
stakeholders (especially employers), in order to 
gain their support and involvement in the devel- 
opment of the school-to-work system and promote 
collaboration across stakeholder groups (e.g., edu- 
cators and employers). A problem that states have 
experienced, however, is that stakeholder repre- 
sentatives involved in state-sponsored activities do 
not necessarily have avenues for passing their un- 
derstanding of the evolving school-to-work system 
on to their constituents or peers. As a result, state- 
level stakeholder support does not necessarily 
ensure later understanding or support for local 
system implementation. 

Strategies That States Are Using to 
Implement Planned Systems 

In general, the eight states have focused their ef- 
forts so far on the creation of strategies for 
implementation, rather than on system implemen- 
tation itself. This focus is consistent with the broad 
scope of the planned system change. As of Septem- 
ber 1994, when the data collection for this study 
was completed, the eight states had statewide plan- 
ning structures in place, and in some instances had 
completed all of their system development work 
and had began system operations. 

Each of the eight states has established an inter- 
agency body that oversees school-to-work tran- 
sition. In most states, one state agency has been 
designated to lead the development of the school- 



to-work transition system, although the agency re- 
sponsible for system development is not always the 
agency chosen to implement the new system once 
it is developed. Factors in the selection of lead 
agencies include the priorities and political con- 
siderations of the governor, the other education 
and work-force initiatives under way in the state, 
and the state-level stature and role of vocational 
education. 

States are calling on their policy-setting bodies to 
formalize their commitments to school-to-work tran- 
sition systems. In particular, state legislatures in 
collaboration with state executive branches have 
enacted a variety of laws that either (1) explicitly 
authorize school-to-work transition programs, (2) 
mandate education-reform efforts to which school- 
to-work programming is linked, or (3) consolidate 
state-sponsored work-force training activities. Addi- 
tionally, state boards of education in some instances 
also play a role in setting policies that support broad 
objectives established through legislation. 

A central operational relationship in school-to- 
work transition systems is the programmatic link 
between the lead state agency and the local 
school-to-work partnerships. TWo primary ways 
that state systems are interacting (or planning to 
interact) with local partnerships is through the 
award of grants and the provision of technical as- 
sistance. State grantmaking strategies reflect 
broader state orientations toward system imple- 
mentation, ranging from highly prescriptive to 
permissive arrangements with locals. Plans and 
practices for providing technical assistance are 
equally diverse, and include arrangements for 
drawing on the experiences of developed local 
sites through their service as technical-assistance 
providers, their role as models for others, and their 
development of training materials for statewide 
dissemination. 

Few of the eight states have yet devoted significant 
effort to promoting expansion and institutionaliza- 
tion of their school-to-work transition systems. The 
most promising approaches, however, build the 
principles of school-to-work system reform into 
state requirements for long-range strategic plan- 
ning. In addition, states without school-to-work 
legislation are interested in enacting appropriate 
laws as a way of institutionalizing the initiative. 



State Efforts to Establish 

Skill Standards 

Like many other reforms initiated at national and 
state levels in recent years, school-to-work transi- 
tion systems are intended to be driven by voluntary 
standards that are benchmarked to high attainment 
levels and that facilitate the portability of skill cre- 
dentials. This study indicated the difficulty of 
achieving this goal, due to the differing conceptions 
across states of what a skill standard should be, the 
different clusters of skills that states have adopted 
(or are considering), and the high costs of devel- 
opmental work that are required to construct, test, 
and refine standards and also assessment and cer- 
tification instruments. As a result, most states are 
moving slowly and are waiting to see what leader- 
ship the federal government will provide. 

States that are developing skill standards have 
adopted some common patterns, however. For ex- 
ample, most are breaking down skill attainment 
levels to denote varying levels of skill proficiency, 
thus permitting interim measures and feedback for 
youth as they work toward skill mastery. In addi- 
tion, all of the states that have implemented 
standards-driven instruction are addressing prob- 
lems in ensuring the acceptance of these high- 
school courses and certificates by both two-year 
and four-year postsecondary institutions. Although 
all of the states are involving employers in their 
planning and developmental work on standards, 
some of the states are finding that employers do 
not share uniform expectations for what the stan- 
dards will emphasize or how they will be used as 
hiring criteria. 

Student Access to Transition 
Opportunities 

Although interviews and documents in all eight 
states indicated an intent that the emerging school- 
to-work transition system would serve all students 
in the state, actual plans (as well as initial imple- 
mentation efforts) reflect diverse assumptions and 
practices across the states. In general, states whose 
school-to-work systems emphasize work-force de- 
velopment tend to target students who are not 
planning to enroll in a four-year college or univer- 



sity. By contrast, states whose systems are mainly 
intended to promote broad education-reform objec- 
tives are more likely to perceive school-to-work 
transition experiences as benefiting all students., 
including those bound for four-year colleges. 

Tb open opportunities to a wide spectrum of stu- 
dents, states are employing a number of strategies. 
The main one is adding special provisions to their 
requests for local grant proposals, requiring appli- 
cants to show the steps they are taking to extend 
opportunities to disadvantaged students. In addi- 
tion, some states are taking steps (or planning to 
take steps) to upgrade their career-information 
systems and to make career information available 
to students at younger ages. This strategy is in- 
tended, in part, to help compensate for weak career- 
information networks available to disadvantaged 
students through their families and communities. 
Similarly, state-sponsored career-counseling cen- 
ters are being established to help compensate for 
the absence of informal counseling opportunities 
in the lives of some students living in isolated 
inner-city and rural areas. Targeted program op- 
portunities for these groups are also planned in 
order to increase these students' participation in 
school-to-work transition opportunities. 

The main strategy that states are using to attract 
college-bound students to school-to-work opportu- 
nities is promoting postsecondary institutions' 
acceptance of course credits earned in applied aca- 
demics and hands-on settings. For two-year 
institutions, the main issue has been whether they 
would accept high school credits earned in applied 
courses and allow students to use them to earn ad- 
vanced placement in postsecondary degree or 
credential programs. For four-year institutions, the 
main issue has been whether such courses would 
be accepted as meeting admissions requirements, 
especially in science and math. 

Using State Experiences 
to Inform Federal Action 

An immediate value of these states' experiences 
is simply that they provide information on the 
types of issues and problems that states are con- 
fronting as they move from system planning to 
implementation. Because this set of eight states 



is further along in implementing STWOA based on 
their prior experience with youth apprenticeship, 
they can indicate to federal administrators what 
to anticipate as other states move toward system 
implementation. 

A second value is that the experiences of these 
eight states can point to technical assistance needs 
that other states are likely to experience. Our in- 
terviews indicated that state system developers 
need certain types of help that are most appropri- 
ately provided directly from the federal level and 
other help that can be most efficiently provided 
by their peers in other states (although facilitated 
from the federal level). In the former area are needs 
such as the following: 

• Help with development of skill standards, 
especially 

• help identifying career clusters around 
which standards might be developed 

• assistance in integrating state-developed 
skill standards with standards being de- 
veloped by national groups 

• help in coordinating and integrating stan- 
dards for academic performance with 
skill standards 

• opportunities to obtain information cop- 
ies of draft standards developed by 
national groups and other states 

• Help in integrating plans for school-to-work 
transition systems with related plans and pro- 
grams, especially the state plans required 
under Goals 2000: Educate America Act 

• Help in outreach to employers and other 
stakeholders 

State system developers also said that they could 
benefit from opportunities to learn about system 
development in other states. In particular, they said 
that they could learn from the problems other 
states had encountered and the solutions they had 
forged to address those problems. They also said 
they wanted to know about successful strategies 
adopted by other states. One respondent said that 
his state would like to bring in experts from other 
states to provide consultation at both state and lo- 
cal levels. 
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A final way that the experiences of the eight states can 
assist federal administrators and policymakers is by 
pointing up the need for further development and 
communication of federal policy. Based on the re- 
search reported here, we found that provisions in 
various federal authorities undercut the strong empha- 
sis in STWOA on integrating school-to-work transition 
activities into a comprehensive statewide system. 
While these provisions do not directly contradict 
STWOA in most instances, by their existence they 
perpetuate the notion of segmented, categorical re- 



sponses to young people's needs to make successful 
transitions to high-skill, high-wage careers. The fed- 
eral government could strengthen the state and local 
implementation of STWOA by articulating what a 
comprehensive school-to-work transition system 
might look like, taking steps to streamline and increase 
integration across the various federal authorities that 
bear on school-to-work transition, and forcefully com- 
municating this core policy to all parties involved, 
including employers, educators, organized labor, po- 
litical leaders, parents, and students. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The past decade has seen rapid change in public 
policy supporting the education and training of 
American youth for work and careers. Driven by 
twin imperatives to improve the nation's work force 
and to upgrade American Students' educational 
achievement, educators, employers, government 
officials, the employment-training community, 
organized labor, and the public have sought out and 
explored new strategies for improving the transi- 
tion of young people from formal schooling to 
high-skill, high-wage careers. The reports of a se- 
ries of commissions and study groups have 
documented the problems in achieving successful 
school-to-work transition and pointed to various 
promising strategies for attacking these problems. 
In 1994, the efforts and objectives of these diverse 
parties culminated in the enactment of the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act (STWOA), landmark 
legislation that sets forth a policy statement and 
action steps for the development and implemen- 
tation of state systems that will support and 
facilitate the successful school-to-work transition of 
American youth. 

This report describes and analyzes the plans and 
implementation efforts of eight states in the 
months following enactment of STWOA, as the 
states took steps to develop and, in some cases, 
implement school-to-work transition systems. 
These states— California, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin— were selected as the subjects of this research 
because they had previously been studied in an 
evaluation of youth-apprenticeship grants awarded 
in 1992 by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) and 
the Council of Chief State School Officers (Reisner 
et ah, 1994). Because of their experience with state 
system building for youth apprenticeship, these 
states are well ahead of most others in understand- 
ing and implementing the principles and strategies 
set forth in STWOA. In early 1994, these states re- 
ceived federal Development Grants to support the 
design of state-sponsored, school-to-work transition 
systems, which, in response to STWOA, were in- 
tended to involve a broader set of purposes and 
strategies than was possible through the prior fo- 
cus on youth apprenticeship. In July 1994, four of 
the states (Maine, Michigan, Oregon, and Wiscon- 



sin) received STWOA Implementation Grants to 
support the installation of federally approved plans 
for their state systems. 

Context for the Development of 

State Systems 

The research summarized in this report has fo- 
cused in particular on two cornerstones of federal 
policy, as embodied in STWOA. These two prin- 
ciples are (1) that national efforts to improve 
school-to-work transition should rely on compre- 
hensive, integrated systems for delivering a wide 
range of related opportunities and services and (2) 
that states should have primary responsibility for 
the development and operation of these systems. 
The following discussion reviews these two prin- 
ciples and also summarizes the eight states' 
experience with youth apprenticeship. 

Why It Matters Whether SchaoI-fo-Work 
Transition Efforts Are Systemic 

From the beginning of the public debate leading to 
enactment of STWOA, a central assumption has 
been that long-term effectiveness will depend in part 
on whether the policy and governance approaches 
to school-to-work transition are systemic in nature. 
What it means to be systemic in this context is that the 
many strands of academic and vocational education, 
employment training and counseling, standard setting 
and certification, and linkage with employers are inte- 
grated in a series of opportunities and resources that are 
readily available within all communities and to all stu- 
dents. Although individually these opportunities 
may link to many different sources of local support 
and to varied structures for service delivery and may 
draw on varied professional disciplines, they present 
themselves to the young person as a coherent con- 
tinuum of possible experiences, each of which is 
related to the rest. 

Such a system permits the young person— the sys- 
tem user— to select a path that makes sense in 
relation to his or her interests, talents, and long- 
term goals. With the support of parents or other 
advisors, the youth can make decisions based on 
comprehensive knowledge of the various opportu- 
nities that will arise as he or she moves through 
school and on into the workplace and adulthood. 
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Similarly, from the perspective of an educator, 
trainer, or employer, the existence of a comprehen- 
sive system makes it possible to see how a single 
system component contributes to the overall effort 
and how it relates to other components and to the 
individual who is the ultimate beneficiary. 

In the complex arena of school-to-work transition, 
however, creating and operating a comprehensive 
system is an extraordinarily ambitious enterprise. 
A school-to-work transition system necessarily in- 
volves people and organizations with distinctly 
different cultures, long-term goals, and methods for 
measuring success. Moreover, due to budget con- 
straints at all levels of government, the system 
must be made to operate at virtually no added cost 
beyond the costs for the system components indi- 
vidually. 

States as Organizing Jurisdictions for 
SchooS-to-Work Transition 

Although states are not the only jurisdictions 
around which school-to-work transition systems 
could have been organized, they are appropriate in 
several respects, as consideration of other options 
indicates. For example, the system could have been 
envisioned as a national entity. Although this 
would have permitted maximum uniformity of op- 
portunity across communities, it would have been 
inconsistent with the decentralized character of 
American education and would have ignored the 
local and regional needs of employers. At the 
other extreme, a strictly localized base for system 
development (e.g., with municipalities, school dis- 
tricts, or Job Training Partnership Act [JTPA] 
Service Delivery Areas in the central role) would 
have ensured maximum responsiveness of 
school-to-work preparation to local conditions, 
but would have made it difficult to (1) assemble 
enough human and financial resources to develop 
the supports (e.g., standards, certification proce- 
dures, technical assistance) needed across any 
given system and (2) achieve a level of uniformity 
(and thus portability of credentials) across any 
broader region. 

Unlike a system structured around either the na- 
tion as a whole or many systems based on local 
jurisdictions, states have significant advantages as 
the basis for school-to-work transition systems. For 



example, states are the primary governing vehicle 
for the administration of both elementary/second- 
ary and postsecondary education, especially for 
setting minimum requirements for instruction and 
student achievement, certifying instructors, and 
raising and distributing tax funds. Indeed, for many 
reasons, states have played the central role in the 
education-reform efforts of the past decade. In- 
creasingly, states also play a role in encouraging 
business investment and expansion, especially 
through the provision of tailored, high-skill train- 
ing to current or potential workers (as in Pennsyl- 
vania, for example). In fact, state government's 
multifaceted roles in all phases of educa- tion and 
human resource development, social services, and 
economic development make it well suited to serve 
as the focal point for system-building in support of 
school-to-work transition. 

At the same time, by pinning systems development 
to state government, the new systems— whether 
developed around school-to-work transition or any 
other pressing need— are likely to be no more ef- 
fective than each state's governance capacities and 
traditions permit the system to be. For example, as 
later chapters of the report discuss, states whose 
administrative styles or legislative mandates are 
based on high levels of local autonomy are unlikely 
to become assertive leaders when they take on a 
new responsibility such as school-to-work transi- 
tion. Similarly, a state government structure that 
fosters independence among department heads 
(e.g., through elections for key state posts or ap- 
pointments to key positions by elected boards) is 
likely to experience problems in achieving mean- 
ingful interagency collaboration. These state- 
specific factors were evident in the earlier study of 
youth apprenticeship (Reisner et al., 1994) and are 
no less apparent now. 

The States 7 Experiences 
with Youth Apprenticeship 

As noted, the eight states whose experiences are 
analyzed in this report share a common back- 
ground in having received demonstration grants 
from either DOL or the Council of Chief State 
School Officers (or both) to develop statewide sys- 
tems of youth apprenticeship. Because the 
selection process for both grant programs empha- 
sized states' commitment to development of 
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youth-apprenticeship systems, we know that sev- 
eral of these states had noteworthy system- 
development efforts under way before the 1992 
grant awards. Moreover, we know from evaluation 
of the states' activities under these grants that each 
of the eight states used the grants to carry out fur- 
ther development and implementation activities 
focused on youth apprenticeship (Reisner et al., 
1994). 

Our evaluation of these activities indicated that 
youth apprenticeship programs were capable of 
providing high-quality learning experiences to par- 
ticipating youth. Projected numbers of young 
people that these programs could serve in the near 
future were small, however, because of the difficul- 
ties of securing paid work experience oppor- 
tunities and of adapting curriculums to integrate 
academic and vocational instruction. A further 
problem was the resentment that the term appren- 
ticeship caused within organized labor, due to the 
different and, in some ways, more advanced nature 
of the registered-apprenticeship experience. 

Although STWOA emphasizes paid work experience 
and the integration of academic and vocational in- 
struction, it does so within a much broader frame- 
work, containing more student-level options than 
was possible with a narrow focus on youth appren- 
ticeship. States' adoption of the STWOA framework 
means that more young people can benefit from 
positive school-to-work transition experiences 
sooner than would have been possible by focusing 
on youth apprenticeship alone. 

The research presented in this report indicates 
that several states that had made the most 
progress in developing youth-apprenticeship sys- 
tems (e.g., Maine, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin) have 
continued to emphasize youth apprenticeship 
within their school-to-work system framework. 
Further developmental efforts in these states may 
involve spinning off the lessons of youth appren- 
ticeship to a wider range of student opportunities 
or may simply result in continued expansion of 
youth apprenticeship. Because the support exists 
in these states for broadening the range of school- 
to-work opportunities that are available, we would 
not be surprised to see that type of continuing de- 
velopment within the STWOA framework. 



Study Purpose and Methods 

The purpose of this study was to provide early infor- 
mation on the effects of STWOA on states' efforts to 
develop and implement effective systems of school-to- 
work transition . By looking at a small set of states 
shortly after their receipt of federal school-to-work 
grants, we may learn important lessons that can 
inform policy development and the ongoing admin- 
istration of the new federal law. The experience of 
these eight states with youth apprenticeship and 
system building may prove to be an advantage with 
STWOA activities, in comparison to many other 
states without such experience. Also, by selecting a 
set of states whose school-to-work transition efforts 
had already been examined (in the context of their 
administration of youth-apprenticeship demonstra- 
tion grants), we hoped to bring a historical perspec- 
tive to bear on their current efforts. Although we 
believe the primary audience for this study will be 
federal administrators, we also expect the study to 
be useful to state administrators and others involved 
in planning or refining structures and strategies for 
school-to-work transition systems. 

The primary research methods used in the study 
were the development of state-specific case stud- 
ies and cross-case analyses. Tb prepare the case 
studies, the research team reviewed a variety of 
background materials, including: 

• The case studies prepared for the earlier 
study of state system-building in support of 
youth apprenticeship 

• The program narratives and supporting infor- 
mation contained in the states' Development 
and Implementation Grants 

• The progress reports submitted to the federal 
government under the Development Grants 

We organized the information contained in these 
sources around a series of topics that were identi- 
fied at the beginning of the study as being of special 
interest in this research. These topics included: 

• State-level governance and interagency col- 
laboration 

• State-sponsored development and application 
of skill standards 
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• States' efforts to communicate their vision of 
school-to-work transition and to foster link- 
ages with employers, educators, labor organ- 
izations, and parents 

• State efforts to direct school-to-work transition 
opportunities to all students 

• Development of state school-to-work transi- 
tion plans 

We also conducted a three- to five-day visit to each 
state to carry out in-depth interviews on these top- 
ics. Each site visit involved two members of the 
research team, and each visit was planned in ad- 
vance through consultation with the state contact 
identified in the state's Development Grant. In each 
state, we interviewed key participants in the devel- 
opment and implementation of the school-to-work 
transition system. In addition, as appropriate in 
each state, we interviewed other key individuals, 
including state legislators, local project directors, 
administrators of postsecondary institutions, rep- 
resentatives of organized labor, researchers, and 



employers. The visits occurred in July, August, and 
September 1994. 

Using information compiled from all of these data 
collection activities, members of the research team 
prepared a case study for each state, organized 
around the five topics noted previously. The case 
studies then served as the basis for cross-case data 
analysis that addressed the study purposes and 
study topics. Results of this work are presented in 
the chapters that follow. 

Throughout the report, individual states are cited as 
examples of particular conditions or trends. Unless 
otherwise noted, these references should not be 
understood to imply that these are the only states 
among the eight that fit the particular description. 

The information presented here is accurate as of the 
time of our site visits. In a few instances, we have 
indicated program changes occurring since then. 
Because this type of updating was not undertaken 
systemically, we emphasize that information is cur- 
rent as of late summer 1994 unless otherwise noted. 



CHAPTER ONE 

Le©ider$[h)D|p and Viso®irD 
Shaping the State Systems 

The eight states in our sample are designing and 
implementing their school-to-work transition sys- 
tems with larger state agendas in mind and within 
state-specific traditions of leadership and gover- 
nance, all of which affect the systems they are 
developing. Despite the diversity in pre-existing 
agendas and traditions, however, they face certain 
common conditions that are shaping their ideas 
about state-sponsored, school-to-work transition. 
This chapter discusses the eight states' intentions 
about what their systems will look like when fully 
implemented. It also reviews how their visions vaiy 
because of state contexts and leadership. 

The States' Visions for 
School-to-Work Transition Systems 

The eight states are thinking of their school-to-work 
system-development efforts within a broader 
framework of state concerns and goals. For ex- 
ample, at the most global level, California's goal is 
to align a vast array of systems, programs, and ser- 
vices, as follows: 

The state's education institutions, job training 
programs, and employment services will form 
a coherent, fully articulated, and adaptable edu- 
cation, employment, and training system in 
which the public and private sectors cooperate 
to assure the State's future economic and social 
well-being (State of California, 1993, p. 4). 

Other states have similarly broad visions that en- 
compass development of a school-to-work system, 
but reach far beyond a youth-development agenda 
to include training and retraining of adults, reform 
of the welfare system, and so on. For example, 
Maine's Challenge, which describes that state's vi- 
sion for its school-to-work transition system, 
presents a plan to create a high-productivity, high- 
quality, high-wage economy for the state, using 
many levers to achieve that goal, including devel- 
opment of a school-to-work system. Oregon's plans 
for school-to-work transition are part of its “long- 
term investment in its people which is designed to 



foster a vibrant economy and to achieve a vision 
of having the best educated and trained citizens in 
America by the year 2000, and a workforce equal 
to any in the world by the year 2010" (State of Or- 
egon, 1993, p. 1). 

Within these broad visions for enhancing the state's 
general economic conditions, the eight states have 
developed more specific plans that guide their 
school-to-work development efforts. At this level, 
many differences emerge among the states in 
terms of the core purposes or goals driving the vi- 
sion for improving the school-to-work transitions 
of young people. 

By requiring that the states' school-to-work transi- 
tion systems include both school-based and 
work-based components, STWOA sought to ensure 
that the emerging initiatives would be an integral 
part of both educational improvement and work- 
force development. Though all eight states 
acknowledge that the rationale for building their 
school-to-work transition systems includes both 
goals, most states in the study have tended to em- 
phasize one goal over the other in designing, 
implementing, and marketing their school-to-work 
systems. To analyze the goals of the eight state 
systems, we have used a variety of information 
sources— state documents, interviews, and, where 
appropriate, early school-to-work implementation 
activities. These observations concern variations in 
emphasis only; we do not imply that any of the 
eight states are ignoring required components of 
STWOA. 

Some states reason that if students receive a sound 
education delivered through a high-quality educa- 
tional system, then improvements in work-force 
quality will follow. The clearest example of this 
thinking is in West Virginia. Although state officials 
in West Virginia refer to the state's economic prob- 
lems as a factor stimulating current school-to-work 
plans, the Governor's Workforce Development 
Council, which serves as the steering committee 
for the state's emerging school-to-work transition 
system, envisions that “all West Virginians will 
possess a core of knowledge, skills, and personal 
attributes that enables them to make smooth tran- 
sitions among the changing career opportunities 
and job requirements brought about by changing 
technologies and international competitiveness." 
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The state's school-to-work system will focus on the 
development (in collaboration with the West Vir- 
ginia Business and Education Alliance) and 
adoption of student skill standards and the elimi- 
nation of the general track in high school. West 
Virginia system developers expect that eliminating 
the general track can be achieved only when stu- 
dents increase their orientation to long-term goals 
and teachers raise their expectation for student 
performance and increase their instructional skills. 

Maine, Wisconsin, and California also emphasize 
education reform in their system visions. Although 
Maine has so far focused on implementation of a 
youth-apprenticeship program that has a work- 
force-development emphasis, the overall vision for 
its school-to-work system stresses the availability 
of several career pathways; this conception of how 
school-to-work transition can benefit the individual 
learner is likely to be featured in upcoming recom- 
mendations for education reform from a State 
Board of Education-appointed task force on learn- 
ing results. Wisconsin's Education for Employment 
standards require all students in grades K-12 to 
have access to educational programs that provide 
applied instruction in academic and vocational 
curriculums, career exploration, and employabil- 
ity skills, as well as work experience. The shape and 
emphasis of California's vision are currently under 
development through a broad-based, inclusive 
structure and process; the most recent document 
outlining directions for system development pro- 
poses a close relationship between the state's 
education-reform and school-to-work agendas. The 
Education Commission of the States is currently 
preparing recommendations for a new wave of 
education reforms in California, and observers 
look forward to learning whether work-based 
learning will be included in this new portfolio. 

Three states in our sample have shifted their school- 
to-work vision toward a growing emphasis on 
education reform, although development of an ef- 
fective statewide work force continues to be an 
important goal in all three places. Iowa, for example, 
describes the education and training purposes of its 
system as being closely intertwined; and a recent 
change in its vision statement has increased the state 
system's focus on students as learners. Although 
Pennsylvania's system was initially focused on eco- 
nomic development, its more recent actions indicate 



an intent to align school-to-work activities within the 
framework of the state's education reform agenda. 
Similarly, Michigan's system, administered by the 
state's Jobs Commission, displays an increasing 
alignment with statewide initiatives in support of 
education reform. 

From the beginning of its developmental activities, 
Oregon's vision for its school-to-work transition 
system has maintained a clear balance between 
education reform and work-force development. 
This vision rests in part on state law creating ex- 
tensive connections between state initiatives in 
education reform and work-force development. 
These connections include, for example, the re- 
quired involvement of business-community 
partnerships in many areas of education reform, 
as well as learning standards and achievement 
certificates that require evidence of both academic 
and career-related mastery. 

Thble 1 shows key features of the states' school-to- 
work visions. 

State Strategies for Making the 
Vision Concrete 

Most of the eight states have moved beyond global 
vision statements to the task of defining and assem- 
bling component pieces of a system and building 
the relationships among these components. At this 
stage, a state must make several strategic decisions. 
T\vo key questions arise: 

• Should an operational vision be developed at 
the state level as a first step, or should a vi- 
sion— or multiple visions— emerge through 
observation of pilot projects? 

• Should the school-to-work system be designed 
as a completely new entity, or should it be 
built around existing programs? 

States' answers to these questions are shaped by 
state contextual factors and state traditions of gov- 
ernance and control in education and training. 

Top Down or Bottom Ups Variability in 
State Directiveness 

Locus of control almost always arises as an issue 
in reform initiatives involving education and train- 
ing. Designing and implementing school-to-work 
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TABLE 1 : Key Features of State's Vision for Sehool-to-Work Transition System 



Features 


Program Emphasis 


Top-Down or 
Bottom-Up Approach 


System's Relionce 
on Existing Programs 


Californio 


Improving educational options 
and experiences 


Bottom-up, because of 
diffences across the state's 
regions 


Plan to fund local pilots with 
components determined 
locally 


Iowa 


Originally emphasized workforce 
development, but now increasing 
focus on education 


Bottom-up, encouraging local 
diversity and sharing 


No, using STWOA framework 
only as basis for local grants 


Maine 

■•«!! 


, w 

Improving educational options 
t! « 4} arid experiences ~ nU - * $ 


• • -TT T* T " T v " '■*'* **! 

Tbp-down, based on plan for 

l ff* career pathways > J 


Yes, youth apprenticeship, 
pre-apprenticeship; andf - ; 
Jobs for Maine's Graduates 


% . . 

Michigon 

is . 4* :is 


Originally emphasized workforce 
development, but: nowlincreasing 
focus on education 


Bottom-up, based on broad 
G *11 state guidelines 


... -r-; r ■ i 

No, building local programs 
around care eTclusters, but 
with flexibility allowed 


" 

Oregon 

■siy «■ <&«. • - •• 

.. ■ 

#. "■ i * # 


ftp •*>. ¥ ' ftftv ^ 

Balanced between workforce 
m- development and education 
improvement 

Jp ■ | * J[t |j| 


ibp-down, based on state 
k- jlegislation,|but existing; f l=j 
activities also integrated into 

k* T— system- 5|* *4™ ? 


No, emphasizing collaboration 
. involving both existing arid 
new programs 

: p 


Pennsylvania 


Originally emphasized workforce 
development, but now increasing 
focus on education 


Balanced, based on broad 
guidelines and extensive 
technical assistance 


Yes, youth apprenticeship, 
Tfech Prep, and others 


West Virginia 


Improving educational options 
and experiences 


Tbp-down, based on Tbch Prep 
consortiums and state technical 
assistance 


Yes, Tbch Prep especially 


Wisconsin ti 


1 $: Improving educational options * ^ 
and experiences 


Tbp-down;|based on prescriptive 
criteria for funding locals 


Yes, youth apprenticeship 
especially 



Note: Shading in column indicates that the state received a School-to-Work Opportunities Act (STWOA) Implementation Grant in 
the first wave of such awards (July 1994). 

Council of Chief State School Officers, Resource Center on Educational Equity, Washington, DC, 1995. 



transition systems is no exception to this rule. The 
eight states in this study vary significantly in terms 
of their philosophies on state versus local control, 
particularly with regard to establishing a single 
statewide vision to guide local implementation. 

Tbp-Down Approaches. Some states have a particu- 
larly focused idea of where they want to go and how 
they want to get there in developing a school-to- 
work transition system. In their planning for 
implementation, they have developed well-articu- 
lated conceptual frameworks that are intended to 
guide the thinking and work that will be under- 
taken at the local level throughout the state. 



Maine is an example of a state that has developed 
a clear statewide vision to guide system implemen- 
tation. According to its Implementation Grant 
proposal, Maine views the school-to-work transition 
initiative as "an opportunity to both expand and 
institutionalize the Maine Youth Apprenticeship 
Program," to "re-engineer and integrate other ca- 
reer pathways into a comprehensive statewide 
system," and to "foster fundamental systemic 
change in public education." Serving as a frame- 
work for this vision is a K- 13 education system with 
seven clearly articulated career pathways, which 
will eliminate the general education track; the 
pathways are youth apprenticeship, Tfech Prep, pre- 
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apprenticeship, cooperative education, occupa- 
tional preparation, career preparation, and college 
preparation. 

Although Maine is traditionally a local-control state 
in educational matters, several factors have com- 
bined to foster an activist statewide vision for 
school-to-work transition. First, Maine's governor 
and the chancellor of the state's technical college 
system have been key players in promoting im- 
provements in school-to-work transition. They are 
particularly strong advocates for youth apprentice- 
ship, but they support a broader system as well. 
Second, in Maine the individual with the most com- 
prehensive understanding of what the system will 
look like is the state's director of vocational educa- 
tion and school-to-work programming. If vocational 
programs are to be effectively integrated into the 
school-to-work system, then his explanatory pow- 
ers and influence with local educators will be 
essential, and he is very well situated to carry out 
this task. One Maine official who firmly believes 
that change must come from the top down in broad 
strokes commented, “You have to change a lot of 
things all at once. The system has a lot of inertia 
and eats up incremental changes." 

Oregon's vision of its school-to-work transition sys- 
tem is also premised on a statewide strategy, 
primarily because it is so tightly linked to the state's 
comprehensive 1991 Educational Act for the 21st 
Century, the 1991 Workforce Quality Initiative, and 
subsequent legislation. The planned certifications 
of mastery will apply to all students; and though 
localities or regions may take somewhat different 
approaches to specifics, academic and skill stan- 
dards will drive the system statewide. 

Although Wisconsin exerts little direct control over 
education locally, it is implementing its vision for 
a school-to-work system through a detailed, local 
grantmaking process. Tb obtain state development 
and implementation grants, a local partnership 
must demonstrate plans that are consistent with 
the state's intended progression of experiences for 
participating students. Through its Request for 
Proposals (RFP) directed to local partnerships, 
Wisconsin is in effect establishing its school-to-work 
framework throughout the state. 

It is worth noting that Maine, Oregon, and Wiscon- 
sin employed legislation to ground their school-to- 



work system development. Backed by the gover- 
nor, Maine enacted legislation in 1992 that secured 
the Youth Apprenticeship Program a line item in 
the state's budget. Another occupational prepara- 
tion program— Jobs for Maine's Graduates— has 
similar legislative backing. In Oregon, reforming 
education and building school-to-work opportuni- 
ties also has sprung from a set of strong laws. 
Wisconsin's relevant legislation dates back to 1 985 
and has included provisions supporting school-su- 
pervised work experience, career exploration, and 
applied instruction, as well as the creation of the 
Office of Workforce Excellence. 

The process entailed in the creation and enactment 
of legislation involves defining terms, building 
coalitions, negotiating specifics, and securing com- 
promises. When the process is finished and the law 
is enacted, it is likely to have engaged many support- 
ers who have political and personal stakes in its 
success. Such a process is similar to the process in- 
volved in forming a strong vision, but reaches a step 
further by securing a statutory commitment to the 
process and, often, a set of operating policies and 
practices for use in implementation. Legislation also 
may make the vision less vulnerable to outside 
forces that can otherwise erode or redirect it. 

Bottom-Up Approaches . Other states are less di- 
rective in terms of articulating a relatively uniform, 
statewide, school-to-work vision. Instead, they are 
encouraging the development of local or regional 
visions and allowing more leeway for localities and 
regions to tailor systems that fit local and regional 
circumstances. Explaining the reasons for his 
state's commitment to this type of approach, one 
state-level official said, “[This state] resists the fed's 
telling it what to do and [therefore] resists telling 
local education agencies what to do." In Iowa, for 
example, the state asks local entities to develop 
school-to-work transition opportunities within very 
general state guidelines that reiterate STWOA re- 
quirements. The state intends to offer localities 
opportunities to share their ideas and plans with 
each other in the early stages of system develop- 
ment. It is too soon to predict the net effect of this 
strategy. It may be that differences among local 
school-to-work plans will be fairly minor adapta- 
tions of a few big ideas. On the other hand, given a 
relatively free hand, local school-to-work initiatives 
could be profoundly different. 
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Although the majority of Iowa's school-to-work 
systems-development activity has occurred at the 
state level within a planning team, the state in- 
tends to emphasize growth of a school-to-work 
transition system through a grassroots, ground-up 
approach that takes into consideration all school- 
to-work activities that exist locally. The successes 
and failures of these school-to-work transition 
activities at the local level will inform the efforts 
of the state stakeholders and guidance team as 
they develop a consensus model for a state school- 
to-work transition system. The state planning 
team is concerned that the state should not get too 
far ahead of local and regional stakeholders by 
presenting a vision of school-to-work transition 
that is too prescriptive. "School-to-work is a mat- 
ter of creating a process," said one official, "not of 
marketing a program." 

Surprisingly, California— a state with a strong tra- 
dition of top-down education reforms— plans to 
expand its school-to-work transition system using 
a bottom-up approach and exerting minimal state 
control. According to state respondents, this diver- 
gence from otherwise strong state control over 
education arises from a recognition of the diversity 
of the state's population and regional economic 
opportunities. 

We earlier indicated that a legislative base for 
school-to-work system development is important 
in states seeking to institutionalize a strong vision 
from the state level. In states where the tendency 
is to be less directive, legislation related to school- 
to-work system development sometimes plays a 
role in indirectly supporting a state's school-to- 
work vision. Thus, for example, in one of the eight 
states, school-to-work reports and other docu- 
ments illustrate the ways in which its school-to- 
work system supports and is consistent with the 
state's school-reform legislation. In another state, 
school-to-work system building is loosely tied to 
welfare-reform legislation. However, promoting 
these links to related legislation is not a substi- 
tute for giving a school-to-work system its own 
statutory base. State-level school-to-work system 
legislation directly establishes a school-to-work 
vision and can also encourage state-level fund- 
ing. 



Determining Where to Begin in Creating a 
School-to-Work System 

Tb a large extent, the eight states in this study con- 
ceive of school-to-work system development as a 
process of making inventories of existing programs 
to determine how the. programs and their accom- 
panying resources might be more effectively 
allocated and managed to serve the career-related 
needs of students. This process is consistent with 
the intent of STWOA, which was not designed to 
support and sustain new programs perse. Once the 
states have completed their inventories, the next 
step is deciding what kind of glue to use in bind- 
ing the system together. Among these eight states, 
some different approaches are emerging. 

Reshaping Existing Programs . l Some states' devel- 
opment of school-to-work systems consists of 
reshaping existing programs into a more cohesive, 
systemic whole. In these states, the programs them- 
selves tend to guide the shape of the system. States 
that follow this approach— such as Maine and West 
Virginia— argue that these program structures of- 
fer a solid place to start and from which to expand. 
Moreover, the lessons learned from helping mature 
programs grow can be applied to other emerging 
initiatives as the school-to-work system develops. 
Several states that have not decided on an ap- 
proach, but appear to be leaning toward reengineer- 
ing their existing programs, said that this strategy 
would help to avoid creating new bureaucracy. 

On the other hand, re-engineering current pro- 
grams can produce conflicts over turf, inspire 
jealousy rather than collaboration, and result in a 
myriad of distinct programs, as opposed to a single 
school-to-work transition system. According to the 
school-to-work transition coordinator in one state 
involved in redirecting existing programs, policy- 
makers have been active in the development of the 
state's school-to-work transition system, but "it has 
been tough to energize the rest of the bureaucracy" 
because they are accustomed to performing a spe- 
cific function rather than thinking across programs. 
"You try to create a common vision [for school-to- 
work transition], but depending on where [other 
state officials] are coming from, they read it differ- 
ently." 



1 We have reviewed this issue here because of its relevance to system vision. We also address it in Chapter 3 from the perspective 
of strategic decisions shaping system implementation. 
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Allowing Program Models to Emerge from State- 
Established Parameters . Another approach is to 
create the new school-to-work transition system 
independent of existing programs. Oregon's far- 
reaching education-reform and work-force- 
development initiatives require state policymak- 
ers to think creatively about school-to-work 
transition, essentially redefining traditional struc- 
tures as they consider where the total system 
should aim. Existing programs may find a niche, 
but it will be up to them to align themselves with 
the states' definition of what students should 
know and be able to do. Oregon's vision is ambi- 
tious, requiring a substantial amount of effort, 
creativity, commitment, and risk taking by a large 
number of invested players. 

Related to the issue of state or local control is the 
extent to which the state envisions that a consis- 
tent array of opportunities will be available to all 
students statewide. Some states confront this issue 
squarely by laying out a sequence of school-to-work 
transition experiences that students in the state will 
pursue. Others defer to local choice for develop- 
ment of local approaches within the state's general 
framework. Among other results, these decisions 
reveal subtle distinctions in the ways that states 
characterize pathways and program models lead- 
ing to opportunities. 

The Idea of Pathways in System Building . Use of 

the term pathways is increasingly common among 
the states, but it does not necessarily mean the 
same thing in each situation. Most of the eight 
states define “pathways" to mean a series of fairly 
isolated programs, such as Tfech Prep or youth ap- 
prenticeship, which students may pursue while 
earning their high school diploma. These states use 
the term in a way that allows local entities to de- 
fine the programmatic opportunities that best suit 
local needs. Some of these states give much more 
state-level attention to certain pathways than oth- 
ers. In at least one other state (West Virginia), a 
pathway represents a sequenced, cohesive set of 
school-based and work-based learning activities 
that are fairly uniform statewide for any given ca- 
reer area. West Virginia's conception emphasizes 
opportunities for student choices, however, so that 
a student who is heading for a job after high school 
will have the credits needed to enroll in college in- 
stead, if he or she so chooses. 



Creating Career Majors . Several states are begin- 
ning to develop a conceptual framework for 
school-to-work transition that is more cross-cutting 
and comprehensive than the notion of pathways 
as discrete programs. Career majors (sometimes 
called cluster areas') are broadly defined headings 
covering a wide range of careers and occupations. 
This is a different kind of glue for binding a school- 
to-work system together, because these broad 
headings can encompass many types of programs 
and experiences, depending on students' individual 
interests and capabilities. Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin are in varying stages 
of defining career majors. Oregon, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin envision that all students will con- 
centrate in at least one of several possible areas. 
In Pennsylvania, these career cluster areas will 
initially involve only students pursuing Tfech Prep 
and youth-apprenticeship programs. 

Involvement in Developing State 
School-to-Work Visions 

To build effective school-to-work transition sys- 
tems, states must work with all interested or in- 
vested people and organizations, including those 
who work within state government and those who 
do not, such as local educators, employers, labor 
leaders, and the public. Most of the states have 
begun to build a support base through broad in- 
volvement in defining the core vision for school- 
to-work transition. The primary vehicles for this 
involvement are interagency task forces and 
stakeholder groups. 

Interagency Task Forces Within State 
Government 

In response to the conditions of their Development 
Grants, all eight states created some type of inter- 
agency task force responsible for overseeing system 
development. In almost all cases, these task forces 
include representatives from the state education 
agency, the state economic development or com- 
merce agency, and the state labor or employment 
agency. Some states— including California, Maine, 
Michigan, West Virginia, and Wisconsin— also in- 
clude representatives of the state community 
college or technical college system as key players 
on their task forces. 
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The role of these interagency groups has varied 
somewhat from state to state. In states where in- 
teragency task forces are playing a major role in 
developing a vision and implementation plan for 
the school-to-work system, we have found active 
participation from senior officials who are task 
force members, as well as more general coordina- 
tion and collaboration among agencies. T&sk forces 
in these states tend to have two tiers: a senior-level 
tier composed of cabinet-level staff who make fi- 
nal decisions on policy issues and a lower-level tier 
composed of midlevel officials who oversee the 
day-to-day operations of the school-to-work system. 
These states have also worked to clarify the role 
each agency will play in implementing a school- 
to-work transition system, stressing the need for 
clear communication across agencies. 

Most of the eight states have interagency task forces 
involving agency heads with decision-making au- 
thority. Among these states, Wisconsin has adopted 
a particularly noteworthy structure for interagency 
decision making. As the result of a strategic plan- 
ning session with an outside facilitator, the state 
determined that informal state-level relationships 
around school-to-work transition needed more 
structure and accountability. T b achieve this new 
formality, Wisconsin established a School-to-Work 
Cabinet composed of the Secretary of Industry, 
Labor and Human Relations, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the director of the state tech- 
nical college system, and the Secretary of the 
Department of Administration, as well as the presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin system and the 
Secretary of Health and Human Relations, as 
needed. This group, which met on an ad hoc basis 
prior to award of Wisconsin's Implementation 
Grant, now meets monthly. The cabinet is respon- 
sible for making final decisions on policy issues, 
resolving issues raised by staff, and marketing the 
state's school-to-work vision to the public. 

Working with the cabinet in Wisconsin is a school- 
to-work policy group that is composed of senior 
staff from the agencies noted previously. This 
group meets weekly to review issues and recom- 
mend policy related to the school-to-work system. 
A representative from the Department of Public 
Instruction chairs this group and reports the re- 
sults of the meetings to the chair of the School-to- 



Work Cabinet. As a result of the adoption of this 
structure, state officials report that the three lead 
cabinet-level officials have formed a much stron- 
ger working relationship than existed two years 
ago. 

States where interagency task forces play a lesser 
role tend to lack a history of interagency coopera- 
tion and collaboration. In these states, interagency 
task forces appear to exist more to meet the condi- 
tions of the Development Grant than to define and 
oversee development of the school-to-work transi- 
tion system. In these states, interagency task force 
members were not always encouraged to partici- 
pate actively in system development and, unlike 
what they were led to believe when they were in- 
vited to participate, were not always given equal 
voices in the process. In most of these cases, one 
agency usually made final decisions with little in- 
put from the others. For example, in one state, a 
single state agency was reported to have dominated 
decision making during the planning phase for the 
school-to-work transition system; and though the 
interagency task force members were asked to 
develop background papers on school-to-work is- 
sues, little of their input has been considered so far, 
according to our interviews. 

In some states where interagency task forces play 
a small role, genuine attempts have been made 
to forge interagency collaboration. Momentum 
has been difficult to sustain, however, because of 
the states' lack of previous collaborative experi- 
ence and the relatively short period of time that 
the states were given to develop first-round Imple- 
mentation Grant proposals. In one state, for 
example, where the interagency task force devel- 
oped the state's Implementation Grant proposal, 
many members of this task force viewed the pro- 
posal-preparation responsibility as a very positive 
step, noting that some of the group's members had 
never sat down at the same table before, despite 
common interests. When this state was awarded 
a smaller grant than the governor had hoped for, 
however, the group did not sustain fully collabo- 
rative decision making. An inner circle of the task 
force, following explicit instructions from the gov- 
ernor, decided which proposed components would 
be supported with STWOA resources and which 
would have to look to other sources of support, 
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thus dampening the enthusiasm of some task 
force members. 

Enthusiasm about interagency collaboration can 
also wane if the interagency task force has neither 
the staff nor the political clout to influence and 
implement policy. One state, for example, created 
a collaborative committee composed of represen- 
tatives from 10 state agencies to support the 
school-to-work office. Soon after work on the state's 
Implementation Grant proposal began, the state's 
school-to-work coordinators became busy with 
other tasks— and the collaborative committee meet- 
ings became less frequent. In addition, no 
committee member had the seniority to put school- 
to-work on the agenda of any cabinet-level agency. 
This lack of political strength at the task-force level 
limited communication and collaboration among 
participating agencies. 

Stakeholder Groups 

In addition to creating interagency task forces, 
several states have also formed state school-to-work 
stakeholder groups that contribute their perspec- 
tives to the system-development and implemen- 
tation processes. Typically, these groups include 
representatives from business, industry, education, 
organized labor, and community organizations at 
both the state and local level. In some states, such 
as Pennsylvania and Michigan, these groups also 
include representatives from existing school-to- 
work transition partnerships. 

The role of stakeholder groups in most states is 
twofold: (1) to inform school-to-work policymakers 
on issues of concern to the sectors that they repre- 
sent and (2) to enlist the participants' assistance in 
building support for the state school-to-work sys- 
tem among their peers. Although the stakeholder 
groups are potentially powerful tools for dissemi- 
nation of the state's school-to-work vision, several 
states are finding that they need to educate their 
stakeholders about the concept of school-to-work 
transition itself, before expecting members to play 
active roles. For example, to raise awareness about 
the concept of school-to-work transition among 
members of the stakeholder group in Iowa, the 



state arranged for an orientation session on school- 
to-work transition presented by Jobs for the Future, 
using part of the first meeting of the committee for 
this purpose. 

In some states with stakeholder groups, confusion 
has arisen among group members about their role 
and authority. For example, one state's stake- 
holder group, which was created to advise the 
state's office responsible for school-to-work tran- 
sition, has questioned to whom it is accountable 
and what its mandate is. The committee indepen- 
dently decided to submit a report on its members' 
views of school-to-work system development to 
the body that appointed them, but expressed frus- 
tration and uncertainty about the impact their 
report might have. 

In another state, the confusion concerns the advisory 
group's tenure and whom it reports to. Created un- 
der an executive order of the governor, the advisory 
group is to operate until the state receives an Imple- 
mentation Grant. However, members are not clear 
on the latter point and, in interviews, also expressed 
uncertainty as to whether they report to the gover- 
nor or to another, permanent state advisory council. 

T b bring about lasting change, a clearly articulated 
vision for school-to-work transition is vital. In an 
initiative spanning as large a number of players 
as does school-to-work transition, a shared vision 
can pull players together and unite them in sup- 
port of a common goal. Indeed, the process of 
creating the vision itself can bring about consen- 
sus and commitment. Once formed, a strong 
vision can provide direction for further action, 
offer a framework for discussion, and serve as a 
beacon for planning. It can also guide public com- 
munication about the initiative. At this point in 
their development, the visions for school-to-work 
transition in the eight study states vary consider- 
ably in robustness and clarity. Some states are 
moving confidently into an implementation 
phase. Others will benefit from additional plan- 
ning and development time, including time for 
feedback from local leaders, to achieve greater 
definition and consensus around their respective 
visions. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Involving the Public and 
Stakeholders in the System 

Systems change is at the conceptual center of the 
national and state visions for school-to-work tran- 
sition. Realizing this vision, however, will require 
fundamental shifts in thinking by many groups 
concerned with the purposes, configurations, and 
outcomes of K-12 (or K-14) education. Unfamiliar 
ideas that will need to be learned include the fol- 
lowing: 

© All students need to prepare for the world of 
work early, regardless of their post-high 
school plans. 

® Applied academics and performance-based 
assessment can be effective approaches to 
learning. 

• Work-based and classroom learning can and 
should belinked, to make each more mean- 
ingful. 

© Many routes can lead to high-skill, high-wage 
careers. 

© All students learn best when held to high aca- 
demic and skill standards. 

These are bold ideas that parents, students, edu- 
cators, employers, and the public in general may 
not be prepared to accept A 1994 survey conducted 
by the Public Agenda Foundation indicates that 
many educational reform measures (e.g., new 
forms of assessment, cooperative learning) favored 
by educators are out of step with the concerns of 
the public (e.g., learning of basic skills). Thus, an 
important part of states' strategies for implement- 
ing school-to-work agendas will be their plans to 
reach out and persuade the public that providing 
school-to-work transition opportunities will have 
real value for all the citizens of the state. Indeed, 
an emerging theory about achieving statewide sys- 
tems change suggests that building broad-based 
support for the purposes and overall structure of 
the enterprise is a necessary early step in the 
reform process. 2 



Social Marketing of Educational 
Programs 

The field of social marketing provides a useful frame- 
work for analyzing efforts to communicate a vision 
for school-to-work transition. In the past 10 years, 
nonprofit and governmental organizations have come 
to recognize and accept that they, like for-profit com- 
panies, must market themselves and their initiatives, 
programs, products, and services to the customers 
whom they serve. Though many of these organiza- 
tions acknowledge the importance of communi- 
cating with their customers, far fewer actually follow 
through with planning and action. In terms of bud- 
get priorities, marketing and public communication 
often seem a luxury, particularly in the early stages 
of a program or initiative when many other seem- 
ingly essential components of the initiative need 
resources to get the effort off the ground. 

Several of the eight states in this study have adopted 
the potentially problematic— but predictable— strat- 
egy of delaying attention to issues of marketing and 
public communication until the system is more fully 
developed and hence ready for public scrutiny. 
Evidence from other large-scale educational reform 
initiatives (e.g., Outcomes-Based Education), how- 
ever, has shown that failure to plan for and take 
action on communicating a vision for change can 
result in significant public resistance at critical stages 
of full-scale implementation of the initiative. 

Social marketing differs from commercial market- 
ing in several ways. In general, the missions of 
nonprofit and governmental organizations make 
marketing a significantly more complicated under- 
taking for them than it is for private-sector firms. 
Kotler (1987) identifies several characteristics that 
make social marketing especially complex. Three of 
these characteristics are directly relevant to states 
that are trying to implement school-to-work systems: 

• Consumers of nonprofit goods, services, and 
messages may be asked to make dramatic shifts 
in attitudes or behaviors. 

In the private sector, a marketer simply tries 
to get consumers to value a product or service 
more highly than before (or at least more than 



2 Shields, Corcoran, and Zucker (1994) explore this theory in a report on the National Science Foundation's State Systemic 
Initiative. 
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they value a competitor’s offerings). Seldom 
does the marketer have a mandate to convert 
those who oppose the product to favor it. Non- 
profit marketers are often asked to do this. 

• Because social change involves complex behav- 
iors and attitudes, large amounts of information 
must be communicated to consumers in many 
different ways for them to understand what is 
being proposed. 

For example, school-to-work initiatives draw 
on research from the leading edge of educa- 
tional reform (e.g., research on applied 
learning and on the value of intellectual chal- 
lenge) and work-force development (e.g., 
research on the value of integrating academic 
and occupational training with work experi- 
ence). Not only are these topics complex, they 
are often wrapped in a jargon that can be 
daunting, even impenetrable for the average 
person. Communicating these ideas clearly is 
a more substantial marketing challenge than 
selling soap. 

• Often the benefits resulting from the sacrifices 
that individual stakeholders are asked to make 
are not immediately evident, or accrue to others. 

Most educational reform efforts are ostensi- 
bly aimed at improving student performance. 
Often such changes are slow to materialize 
and difficult to document. This makes the 
challenge of persuading a teacher to change 
his or her approach to teaching— an approach 
that from the teacher’s perspective has served 
well for many years— all the more difficult. 

In addition to these aspects of social marketing, 
campaigns of this type must cater to many types 
of customers, including groups who have not al- 
ways made a voluntary decision to become 
involved in the initiative. 

This chapter examines two aspects of the social 
marketing of school-to-work transition systems. 
First, we examine the approaches used by states to 
promote awareness and understanding of school-to- 
work transition issues. Second, we consider how the 
states reach out to and involve specific stakeholder 
groups to encourage their active contribution to the 
development, implementation, and institutionaliza- 
tion of school-to-work transition systems. 



Approaches to Communicating a 
Vision for School-to-Work Transition 

For a state to develop an effective communications 
strategy for its school-to-work transition system, 
those responsible for the communications activity 
must first understand the policy, opportunities, and 
requirements to be communicated. Without clar- 
ity on these points, resources directed toward 
communication are wasted. The discussion here 
assumes that the communication strategy is based 
on such an understanding. 

Communications Plans 

Flaving a vision for a statewide system that sup- 
ports school-to-work transition and having a plan 
to communicate that vision are different matters. 
In fact, recognizing the need for a communications 
plan is a far cry from actually developing and fund- 
ing one. Unfortunately, organizations in the early 
stages of a reform initiative are often tempted to 
view marketing and public outreach as luxuries. 

The states included in this study vary in how they 
communicate their vision of school-to-work transi- 
tion to relevant constituencies. For example, 
Pennsylvania has energetically invested attention 
and resources in a formal strategy for marketing its 
school-to-work transition system. Falling more to- 
ward the middle of the spectrum are states such as 
Oregon and Wisconsin that have a reasonably clear 
vision of what they want to promote, but are just 
beginning to devote real resources to developing 
structured marketing and outreach plans. Although 
Maine has not adopted a systematic statewide mar- 
keting plan, it has developed formal marketing and 
outreach programs for several school-to-work path- 
ways, including youth apprenticeship, Tfech Prep, 
and Jobs for Maine’s Graduates. Most of the other 
states are either initiating their planning or have de- 
ferred the issue of concerted or formal marketing 
and public outreach. 

Pennsylvania's Experience . As part of its system- 
development process, Pennsylvania established a 
school-to-work subcommittee within state govern- 
ment that is responsible for marketing. Headed by 
state department of labor staff, this group prepared 
an RFP for a marketing campaign, including: (1) a 
5-10-minute videotaped overview of school-to-work 
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transition opportunities under the state's system; 
(2) a 30-second public service announcement 
(PSA); (3) a school-to-work system logo; (4) a re- 
cruiting brochure targeted to employers who 
might provide work-based training opportunities; 
(5) a portable display on the state's school-to-work 
system for use at conferences; and (6) a training 
manual describing the goals and objectives of the 
school-to-work transition system, along with on-site 
training modules on its use. The subcommittee 
budgeted $130,000 for this work. 

In addition to state-level efforts, Pennsylvania has 
also addressed regional and local needs for targeted 
outreach. The Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
merce, through a contract with the state's Industrial 
Resource Centers, is responsible for developing and 
implementing regional marketing plans on school- 
to-work transition for a variety of audiences, 
including employers, parents, students, school dis- 
tricts, and organized labor. Tb address local-level 
needs, the state has created a School-to-Work Ac- 
tion Tfeam (SWAT) composed of representatives 
from the Departments of Education, Commerce, 
and Labor and Industry to visit local sites; they will 
gather marketing information and also provide 
technical assistance to local partnerships trying to 
establish school-to-work transition systems. 

In Pennsylvania, the decision to devote special at- 
tention to communicating its vision for its 
school-to-work transition system was influenced by 
experience in another education reform arena. The 
movement toward Outcomes-Based Education as 
a state reform initiative was met with organized 
opposition from conservative groups. According to 
one Pennsylvania official, those who opposed Out- 
comes-Based Education were able to take control 
of the issue, define it, and discredit it, because the 
state did a poor job of communicating what Out- 
comes-Based Education really meant for students 
and schools. Even though the state ultimately 
adopted a version of the proposed reform, state 
officials learned the importance of communicating 
with the public about a major reform initiative 
through this experience. 

Other States' Experiences . Although Pennsylvania's 
approach to marketing its developing system is more 
sophisticated than most, other states understand that 
marketing is important. For example, in one state, 



the school-to-work transition staff acknowledge that 
through their efforts to implement a school-to-work 
system they have learned that they are not market- 
ing specialists. They realized that they needed 
professional marketing expertise to assemble a com- 
munications and outreach strategy that will engage 
the public so as to move the school-to-work initia- 
tive toward full implementation. 

In some cases, the absence of a marketing plan 
reflects continuing debate about the state's vision 
for school-to-work transition. In other cases, states 
have defined their vision, but have chosen not to 
make coordinated marketing and public outreach 
a priority yet. In either case, experiences elsewhere 
suggest that lack of attention to these issues may 
create problems at later stages of implementation. 

Market Research 

Despite the fact that most of the eight states have 
not yet developed coordinated marketing and com- 
munications plans focused explicitly on school-to- 
work transition, most have engaged in, or are plan- 
ning, ad hoc marketing and communications 
activities that can be linked to their school-to-work 
initiatives. However, we are not aware of any ef- 
forts by states to evaluate the effectiveness of their 
communication approaches with particular audi- 
ences. Although the effectiveness of any single 
marketing approach depends on the message and 
the target audience, more than one approach will 
usually be necessary to achieve a communications 
goal. One size does not fit all. 

States understandably want to get the largest pos- 
sible return on their resources invested in com- 
munication. However, how and why these states 
have adopted their varied communication ap- 
proaches are surprisingly unclear. Carefully tar- 
geted audiences and reliable information about the 
target audience's attitudes and beliefs are impor- 
tant components of a well-conceived commun- 
ications strategy. States that have not already done 
so could consider using surveys or focus groups to 
pinpoint the groups they seek to influence. For 
example, the Wisconsin Manufacturers and Com- 
merce Association surveyed its members to learn 
more about their attitudes toward the role of em- 
ployers in public education. The survey showed 
that 30 percent of the responding members believe 
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that it is appropriate for employers to become in- 
volved in education. A representative of the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers and Commerce Associa- 
tion expressed the view that the state would 
maximize the impact of its marketing and outreach 
to employers by focusing its initial efforts on that 
30 percent. In Oregon, market research has con- 
tributed to the development of a communication 
strategy that will be launched in 1995; surveys con- 
ducted by mail and telephone, as well as focus 
groups, were used to reach employers statewide 
and determine their concerns and preferences re- 
garding school-to-work transition. 

Ad Hoc Communication Strategies 

In the states that have gone beyond the planning 
stage and have taken specific steps to communicate 
a message about their school-to-work transition 
system, their approaches are often remnants from 
earlier efforts to market a program (e.g., youth 
apprenticeship) that has been incorporated into the 
school-to-work transition system. However, what 
these states are discovering is that a school-to-work 
transition sy stem is a more difficult concept to con- 
vey than the more straightforward programs that 
they have publicized in the past. 

States use several approaches to communicate their 
messages to the public and key stakeholders, such 
as distributing brochures, newsletters, and videos; 
placing advertisements; soliciting media attention; 
convening public meetings; and emphasizing ad- 
vocacy by public officials. 

Brochures, Newsletters, and Videos . All eight 
states have developed or plan to produce one or 
more of these marketing and outreach tools. They 
are relatively inexpensive, are easy to control, and 
have the potential to reach large numbers of 
people. Videos seem to be especially popular as 
marketing tools, possibly because they are per- 
ceived as more compelling than brochures or 
newsletters. States are developing, or have devel- 
oped, videos and other materials both for general 
outreach and for communicating with specific 
groups such as employers. For example, California 
has developed two school-to-work videos, which 
have been disseminated to the state's school-to- 
work mailing list of 5,500 names. Iowa has also 
developed a school-to-work awareness video and re- 



lated school-to-work materials, which it has pro- 
vided to all Private Industry Council chairs, Job 
Service Employers Council Board members, com- 
munity colleges, Job Service Workforce Centers, 
Area Education Agencies, and JTPA directors; these 
groups were all asked to share the material with 
their members. 

Advertising . Some states are developing promo- 
tional tools akin to commercial advertising. These 
include public-service announcements for both 
radio and television and printed inserts in maga- 
zines and other publications. Advertising is 
relatively easy to control but usually expensive to 
develop and run. It is generally recognized that, for 
advertising to communicate effectively, the target 
audience must experience repeated exposure to the 
message. Examples of advertising-like approaches 
to communicating a state's school-to-work transi- 
tion message include Pennsylvania's plan to 
develop a 30-second PSA and the Oregon Workforce 
Quality Council's publication of an insert in Oregon 
Business Magazine called “Building the New 
Worker." The magazine insert addresses topics such 
as increasing the skills of employees and how 
employers can become involved in the school-to- 
work effort, and cites model school/business 
partnerships across the state. 

Media Attention . Tfelevision coverage or newspa- 
per articles about model programs generally 
portray them in a favorable light, but can be diffi- 
cult to control, in the sense that they tend to focus 
on the appealing visual images or the personal 
success stories. School-to-work transition initia- 
tives, however, are closely linked to such politically 
sensitive issues as educational reform and eco- 
nomic development, which tend to receive mixed 
reviews in the media. Thus, media coverage of 
school-to-work initiatives cannot be assumed to be 
always favorable. Nonetheless, positive stories fea- 
turing school-to-work transition can be useful in 
promoting awareness of and support for the initia- 
tive. For example, in Wisconsin the state's school- 
to-work initiative and youth-apprenticeship pro- 
gram have attracted fairly extensive and mostly 
positive coverage from newspapers around the 
state. In addition to the impact of the articles and 
editorials at the time they are published, the state's 
school-to-work collaborative team uses copies of 
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the articles to help promote school-to-work in other 
contexts. 

Public Meetings . Several states have held or plan 
to hold public meetings to provide a forum for pro- 
moting awareness and interest in school-to-work 
transition and to solicit input from the community 
and stakeholder groups on a regional or local level. 
Public meetings can be effective avenues for en- 
couraging discussion and debate about school-to- 
work transition systems, but it is unclear that they 
are useful for creating early awareness or support 
for the initiative. When state officials in California 
held "town hall" meetings around the state to ob- 
tain input for its school-to-work planning process, 
few people attended other than those scheduled to 
testify. Pennsylvania is also planning a "town meet- 
ing" for business, industry, education, and organ- 
ized labor leaders to rally support for the expanded 
school-to-work system; given the fairly extensive 
familiarity with school-to-work issues in that state, 
the meeting may achieve different results from 
those in California. 

Promotion by State Leaders. The eight states vary 
in the level of public endorsement of school-to- 
work systems that they obtain from their governors. 
In general, for a governor to support an initiative 
such as school-to-work transition, he or she must 
determine that the issue aligns with the political 
agenda and that the agenda platform has room for 
the issue. Frequently, articulate support from the 
governor for the development of a school-to-work 
transition system can clearly contribute to general 
public awareness and support. 

The governors of Maine, Michigan, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin have taken notably active roles in 
promoting school-to-work transition and, in some 
instances, the programs such as youth apprentice- 
ship that preceded STWOA. For example, in West 
Virginia, the governor chairs the state's Workforce 
Development Council, which has selected school- 
to-work transition as one of its primary areas of 
focus. In addition, the governor is one of 13 mem- 
bers of the National Governors Association's 
School-to-Work Roundtable. This high-profile in- 
volvement by the governor has contributed to the 
public's general level of awareness with regard to 
school-to-work in this state. Michigan's governor is 
also a member of the School-to-Work Roundtable, 



and he chairs the Great Lakes Governors’ Work- 
force Policy group, which has selected school-to- 
work skill standards as its primary issue. 

However, attention from a governor can have both 
positive and negative effects. In Maine, Governor 
John R. McKernan was personally involved in re- 
cruiting employers to participate in the state's 
Youth Apprenticeship Program. The governor's 
support of youth apprenticeship both in public 
settings and in influencing legislation attracted 
positive press coverage and allowed youth appren- 
ticeships to become operational in a relatively short 
period of time. Some people in the state are con- 
cerned, however, that the governor's influence, 
while successful in attracting and promoting youth 
apprenticeship, will not succeed in sustaining (and 
may even hurt) the school-to-work system now that 
he is no longer in office. State respondents sug- 
gested that the governor's strong support for youth 
apprenticeship may have alienated some stake- 
holders whose cooperation will be important in 
implementing the more extensive school-to-work 
system that Maine envisions. 

Outreach Strategies for Involving 
Various Stakeholder Groups 

States are not assuming that stakeholders will nec- 
essarily perceive school-to-work transition systems 
to be desirable. In addition to general efforts to 
communicate their vision for school-to-work tran- 
sition, most states have pursued various strategies 
targeted to particular stakeholder groups. 

Stakeholder Groups Targeted for Outreach 

The primary stakeholder groups that states have 
wooed, or plan to woo, are employers, organized 
labor, educators, parents, and students. 

Employers. Of all the stakeholder populations in 
the eight states, employers receive the most atten- 
tion, which seems appropriate given that all eight 
states perceive that Finding enough work-based 
learning experiences is one of their most serious 
challenges. State officials report that employers are 
not yet convinced of the merits of school-to-work 
transition systems generally and are even less con- 
vinced that school-to-work transition will benefit 
their own business. 
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One of the challenges for states, as they reach out 
to employers, is helping them to establish and 
understand their role in the school-to-work transi- 
tion system. Programs such as youth appren- 
ticeship usually offer employers concrete roles and 
responsibilities, where all sides recognize and ac- 
cept their commitments. A broader school-to-work 
transition system, however, is a more amorphous 
creature that offers employers a variety of forms 
of involvement. Such variety is a concern to some 
state officials who are afraid that, when given a 
choice, most employers will opt for the least inten- 
sive forms of participation. 

In addition to the general promotional activities 
discussed earlier in this chapter, states have used 
a variety of approaches for obtaining employer buy- 
in for their school-to-work systems. One example 
is Oregon's provision of technical assistance and 
training to businesses, especially those whose 
employers work with students in the workplace as 
mentors, trainers, and supervisors. The state also 
plans to deliver ongoing support to employers 
through activities such as formal orientations, train- 
ing classes, and arranged internships in schools. In 
Wisconsin, employers who participate in the youth 
apprenticeship program can apply for reimburse- 
ment for the costs of training youth apprentices. 
Michigan is planning to establish an Employer 
Council, with representatives from the state's larg- 
est businesses, to demonstrate support for the 
school-to-work initiative. Several states (e.g., Maine, 
Michigan, Oregon) also use the promise of their 
emerging school-to-work transition systems to at- 
tract new and relocating businesses to their states 
or to retain existing business and industry. 

Membership in stakeholder advisory groups is the pri- 
mary method used by states to involve employers in 
system development for school-to-work transition. The 
most common stakeholder advisory group is just that— 
a group convened to give key stakeholder populations 
an opportunity to advise those with responsibility for 
implementing the state's school-to-work system. Some 
of the limitations of these groups are discussed later in 
this chapter. 



tee, with representatives from business, industry, 
and labor, validates workplace readiness compe- 
tencies that will be taught in all secondary 
vocational programs. West Virginia has formed 13 
panels of employers to identify career skills for 
school-to-work transition; these panels will begin 
work in early 1995. Several other states have es- 
tablished or plan to form similar bodies for the 
purpose of developing or approving skill stan- 
dards. (Chapter 4 discusses issues related to skill 
standards.) 

Although states can do much to encourage the 
involvement of employers in school-to-work tran- 
sition systems (e.g., develop videos and brochures, 
coordinate advisory groups, and hold conferences 
and workshops), the main business participation 
in the system occurs at a local level because most 
businesses want to focus on the communities in 
which they are based. In Pennsylvania, where the 
regional Industrial Resource Centers (IRCs) have 
responsibility for coordinating school-to-work tran- 
sition activities, IRC staff are working to counter 
an exclusively local focus on the part of employ- 
ers. One IRC manager who coordinates school-to- 
work activities in 12 counties in the state has es- 
tablished a school-to-work network of local coor- 
dinators for the purpose of generating cross-site 
collaboration and developing a regional vision for 
school-to-work transition that goes beyond the 
"my dollars for my school" attitude. 

Despite the efforts of states to attract employers to 
school-to-work transition systems and convince 
them that participation will be in their long-term 
interest, most business leaders remain cautious. 
Most states would like to see business take a lead- 
ership role in school-to-work transition. That 
leadership, however, has yet to emerge, except in 
California. The governor's recent veto of the Cali- 
fornia Learning Assessment System— which had 
the support of the business community— is being 
viewed as a setback for school-to-work transition 
in the state and a disappointment to the business 
leaders who promoted it, according to respondents 
we interviewed. 



States also seek employer involvement in advisory Organized Labor : Organized labor is another group 

groups with more specific objectives. Advisory that is frequently invited to participate in school-to- 

groups to develop skill standards almost always work system development. Participation in general 

include employers. In Iowa, a technical commit- stakeholder advisory groups and skill-standards de- 
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velopment groups has been the most common 
means of involving organized labor. Our interviews 
indicated, however, that their participation often is 
an afterthought on the part of states once they have 
realized (or been reminded) that organized labor can 
disrupt the developmental process if not included. 
Although organized labor usually finds its way to the 
table, the involvement it is offered is often intended 
more to soothe political tensions than to involve 
labor in a serious way. 

Labor leaders in several of the states expressed the 
opinion that their state school-to-work teams have 
not done an adequate job of involving labor or tak- 
ing its concerns into consideration. The head of the 
AFL/CIO in one state wrote letters to the governor 
and federal officials opposing the state's Implemen- 
tation Grant proposal because labor had not been 
sufficiently included in the initial planning stages 
of the proposal. Representatives of organized labor 
were invited to become involved in the proposal- 
writing process, although state and local officials 
indicated that, according to one state official, "there 
has to be some patching up" of the relationship be- 
tween state agencies and organized labor. 

An exception to this general pattern is seen in West 
Virginia, where organized labor has been a central 
participant in the development of the state's Regis- 
tered Youth Apprenticeship model, which is part of 
the state's overall school-to-work transition initiative. 

Educators. Tfeachers and administrators are widely 
recognized as essential to the success of any school- 
to-work transition system. Despite this fact, most 
states say they need to do more to reach out to 
educators. The comments of an Iowa education 
official help to illustrate why educators should not 
be neglected: 

Parents expect us to help their kids be econom- 
ically successful after high school graduation. 
Schools have not really accepted that mission. 
...The expectation is there— [with] every em- 
ployer I ever ran into. . .and parents— but school 
staff will clearly tell you, "It's not my job to pre- 
pare students for John Deere or another com- 
pany." 

He adds, however, "[Schools] are coming to accept 
[the responsibility of] preparing kids for economic 
self-sufficiency." 



Aside from limited representation on stakeholder 
advisory groups, mainstream academic educators 
have not played an active role in school-to-work 
system development. Outreach to academic edu- 
cators has usually taken the form of professional- 
development conferences and workshops de- 
signed to help teachers understand their role in 
the school-to-work transition system. The involve- 
ment of academic educators appears to be growing, 
however, especially in states and localities that are 
developing or adopting applied academic courses. 
In contrast, local vocational educators have dis- 
played interest in the development of state school- 
to-work transition systems and have taken advan- 
tage of opportunities to learn about and participate 
in state-sponsored informational opportunities. 

Parents and Students. State have been less active 
in their outreach to parents and students than to 
other groups of stakeholders. By default, parents 
and students are likely to come into initial contact 
with the school-to-work transition system through 
school and career guidance counselors. Although 
other plans for outreach to parents and students 
exist, they are not widespread. An exception is 
Michigan, which includes parents and students in 
the leadership of local school-to-work partnerships 
and as members of the state steering committee. 
An interesting development in West Virginia, how- 
ever, is the creation of student peer networks to 
spread the ideas embodied in school-to-work tran- 
sition, by engaging older students to "sell" the ideas 
to younger ones. 

Outreach Strategies 

State systems in the study's eight states are using 
several different strategies to create support and 
involvement among stakeholders; these include 
advisory groups, workshops, conferences, and 
counseling and career information approaches. 

Stakeholder Advisory Groups. As indicated pre- 
viously, stakeholder advisory groups have been 
the primary all-purpose strategy used by states to 
connect with stakeholders and gain their partici- 
pation and support during the development of a 
school-to-work transition system. Indeed, inviting 
stakeholder representatives to participate on a 
steering committee or similar body is an easy way 
for a state to protect itself from charges that it has 
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excluded key groups from the process of school- 
to-work system development. Iowa's large stake- 
holder group includes organizations ranging from 
the Boy Scouts of America to labor unions. Not all 
stakeholder advisory bodies are so inclusive, how- 
ever; teachers, parents, and students often have 
limited or no representation on these bodies. 

Even when the group is inclusive, however, it is 
not clear that advisory committee participation by 
a stakeholder representative is an effective means 
of communicating with the larger stakeholder 
group as a whole. Advisory committee represen- 
tatives do not necessarily have avenues for 
disseminating their awareness or understanding 
of the evolving school-to-work system to their 
constituents. Further, the participation and sup- 
port of a state-level representative do not always 
ensure support for the initiative at the local level. 
Iowa reports strong participation from organized 
labor at the state level, for example, but has had 
difficultly securing its participation at the local 
level. Though having broad representation on an 
advisory committee will buy a state time that is 
free from overt opposition during the develop- 
ment of the system, it does not guarantee support 
for system implementation. 

Workshops and Conferences . Several states have 
used or plan to hold workshops and conferences 
as a way of reaching out to stakeholder groups— 
particularly to employers and educators. Work- 
shops and conferences can create awareness of 
school-to-work issues and can educate participants 
about specific aspects of school-to-work transition. 
For example, in California the Department of Edu- 
cation and the Chancellor's Office of Community 
Colleges recently sponsored a conference on Tfech 
Prep at which several workshops focused on school- 
to-work transition. Similarly, Michigan held a 
conference for employers that featured, among 
other topics, information about school-to-work tran- 
sition in both the general and small-group breakout 



sessions. These conferences are primarily ex- 
amples of efforts to increase awareness of school-to- 
work transition. In other cases, states use work- 
shops, in particular, to convey specific informa- 
tion. For example, Maine plans to use Implemen- 
tation Grant funds to conduct intensive one- and 
two-day training sessions for teachers in applied 
academics. 

The importance of developing and targeting out- 
reach materials carefully is illustrated by Iowa's 
experience with school-to-work presentations to 
teachers. The state's school-to-work planning team 
conducted several presentations to teachers for the 
purpose of creating awareness of school-to-work 
transition by giving an overview of the concept. 
The planning team members said that their initial 
presentations were not well received because 
teachers wanted something to implement in their 
classrooms immediately. 

Counseling and Occupational Information Sys- 
tems . For many parents and students, school and 
career counselors are their primary source of ini- 
tial information about school-to-work transition 
systems. Many states recognize the important role 
that counselors can play in communicating with 
these key stakeholder groups and are trying to 
develop mechanisms to make the counseling pro- 
cess available and reliable. Chapter 5 discusses the 
strategies that the eight states are using to improve 
both counseling and occupational information sys- 
tems, in connection with state efforts to extend 
school-to-work transition to a broad range of stu- 
dents. 

The many challenges of involving stakeholders in 
system development and implementation are only 
a part of the overall task faced by states in estab- 
lishing structures and procedures for governing 
state systems for school-to-work transition. In the 
next chapter, we review some of these challenges 
and the solutions found to address them. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Strategies That States Are Using 
to Implement Planned Systems 

This chapter examines the activities that states ei- 
ther are planning or have undertaken to implement 
their design for state-sponsored systems of school- 
to-work transition. In particular, we look at states' 
selection of lead agencies for school-to-work imple- 
mentation, the state-level policy structures 
governing school-to-work, system development 
focused on programs and processes, state interac- 
tions with local partnerships, and state plans for 
expansion and institutionalization. 

Selection of Lead State Agencies 
for School-to-Work Transition 

Each of the eight states has established an inter- 
agency body that oversees school-to-work transi- 
tion. In most states, however, one agency has been 
designated to play a lead role in developing the 
state's school-to-work transition system. Our re- 
search indicates that the agency leading the 
development of the state's plan is not always the 
agency responsible for implementing that plan. In 
some states, school-to-work system-building efforts 
have occurred on an interim basis in a certain 
agency or bureau within an agency, with the ex- 
pectation that implementation of the school-to- 
work transition system will be housed later in a 
different organizational base. For example, in West 
Virginia, interim responsibility for school-to-work 
transition system building has been placed in the 
Office of the Secretary of Education and the Arts— 
an advisory unit within the governor's office— to 
facilitate interagency collaboration and linkages 
across programs and policy areas. Because that 
office is not equipped to direct large-scale imple- 
mentation of the initiative, however, the state is 
now deciding whether the Department of Educa- 
tion or the Joint Commission on Vocational- 
Ifechnical-Occupational Education will lead the 
implementation phase. 

In Pennsylvania, the state's school-to-work coor- 
dinator, formerly the youth apprenticeship coor- 
dinator, is based in the Office of the Secretary of 



Education. This organizational home is viewed as 
an interim location for the governance of school- 
to-work transition until a decision is made about 
which office in the education department will have 
ongoing responsibility for implementation. Factors 
in the decisions in both Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia include finding a home that (1) has the 
administrative capacities to carry out all the re- 
quired components but (2) is perceived as capable 
of serving as an honest broker among all the state- 
level people and organizations potentially involved 
in the system. 

TWo states, Wisconsin and Michigan, have estab- 
lished offices with full-time staff to implement their 
school-to-work transition systems under the guid- 
ance of interagency task forces. Michigan created 
an Office of School-to-Work Transition that is staffed 
by two midlevel state administrators but is slated 
to grow to a staff of eight. In Wisconsin, the Office 
of Workforce Excellence has been designated as the 
fiscal agent for the state's Implementation Grant 
and is a key player in implementation decisions. 

Role of the Governors 

STWOA gave each governor wide latitude to deter- 
mine how the school-to-work transition system 
would be developed, what its focus would be, and 
where the administration of the initiative would be 
located. This assignment of responsibilities to the 
governor opened school-to-work systems to certain 
political pressures, particularly in 1994. With the 
exception of West Virginia, all of the eight states in 
this study held gubernatorial elections within a few 
months of our visit. Although the elections were 
not always a major influence on decisions about 
school-to-work transition governance and imple- 
mentation or how active a role the governor would 
play in the development of the state's system, the 
gubernatorial elections elevated the political con- 
sequences of such decisions. In general, school-to- 
work transition was not a major gubernatorial cam- 
paign issue and received less attention in the 
governor's races than did those issues that were 
considered to be more politically salient. For ex- 
ample, in Iowa and elsewhere, where governors 
were up for reelection (and in many cases were 
reelected), welfare reform received much more 
attention in the campaigns than did school-to-work 
transition. 
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Whereas school-to-work transition received little 
attention as a campaign issue, governors in some 
of the eight states did locate responsibility for sys- 
tem development in agencies where they could 
exert influence and control, if only until after the 
elections. For example, in California the governor 
designated the Employment Development Depart- 
ment, which reports directly to him, to facilitate a 
process in which the Governor's Thsk Force would 
develop a school-to-work-transition system, rather 
than the state's Department of Education, whose 
superintendent is elected by the public. 

In addition to gubernatorial elections, other factors, 
such as Tfech Prep and other vocational education 
programs, influenced governors in their selection 
of the interim or permanent lead agencies. 

Momentum Behind Other State-Sponsored 
Initiatives 

Governors in the eight states tended to select as 
lead agencies for school-to-work transition efforts 
those offices that are also spearheading other re- 
lated initiatives supported by the governor. For 
example, in Maine, the state education agency is 
the fiscal agent for the STWOA grant; but the tech- 
nical college system, which administers the state's 
youth-apprenticeship program, is overseeing three- 
quarters of the school-to-work Implementation 
Grant funds and is also a key player in the state's 
Tfech Prep and Pre-Apprenticeship programs. The 
Maine Youth Apprenticeship Program was the cre- 
ation of the governor and the chancellor of the 
technical college system. Governance decisions 
regarding school-to-work transition reflect their 
view of youth apprenticeship as the centerpiece of 
Maine's school-to-work transition system, as well 
as the centrality of the technical college system to 
the state's agenda for economic recovery and 
growth. 

Though responsibility for oversight of state school- 
to-work systems development tends to be located 
in the agency leading a similar or related initiative 
supported by the governor, the development efforts 
per se do not necessarily receive a great deal of the 
governor's attention. In some instances, other parts 
of a broad social-policy initiative are overshadow- 
ing school-to-work transition. Elsewhere, other 
political and governance issues that are important 



to large or powerful constituencies receive the bulk 
of the governor's attention. 

Perceptions of Vocational Education 

Despite being the main provider of vocational edu- 
cation, the state division of vocational or technical 
education is the lead agency for state school-to- 
work transition initiatives in only two of the eight 
states (Maine and Oregon). In a few states, state- 
level vocational educators were not invited to 
participate in developing the state's Development 
Grant or Implementation Grant proposals. In sev- 
eral instances, senior vocational education officials 
complained to the study team about their exclusion 
from the proposal-development process. 

The perceived negative image of vocational edu- 
cation by state school-to-work transition officials in 
at least two states has been a key factor in deter- 
mining where school-to-work transition system 
development efforts would be housed. In one state, 
officials feared that, if responsibility for school-to- 
work transition were given to the vocational 
education office, it would not be taken seriously 
either by the business community or as part of an 
education-reform effort because of a stigma at- 
tached to vocational education programs in that 
state. Officials in some states voiced concern, how- 
ever, that when states do not give state divisions of 
vocational education a bigger role early in the gov- 
ernance of school-to-work transition systems, states 
may encounter difficulty in bringing systems to 
scale and institutionalizing them later on. 

The State Policy Structure Govern- 
ing School-to-Work Systems 

This section examines the relationship between 
school-to-work system-development and two criti- 
cal components of state policy structures: state 
legislation and the actions of state boards of edu- 
cation. 

Role of Legislation in School-to-Work 
Transition Systems and Related Policy 

The role of legislation in developing school-to-work 
transition policy varies according to the political 
culture of the state. For example, in Pennsylvania 
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a key state legislator described the legislature as 
“timid about taking the initiative" on education 
initiatives and, as a result, school-to-work transition 
system-building efforts have not been grounded in 
legislation. However, in Wisconsin, where the leg- 
islature takes a more active role in state policy, 
school-to-work transition is supported by a series 
of laws, including legislation requiring (1) all stu- 
dents to have access to school-supervised work 
experience, (2) the development of an educational 
assessment system, and (3) the establishment of a 
youth-apprenticeship program and an office to 
oversee school-to-work transition system develop- 
ment efforts. 

The three most common types of school-to-work 
transition-related legislation are as follows: 

• Legislation that creates and authorizes specific 
school-to-work transition programs or program- 
delivery mechanisms 

States that have such legislation include Iowa, 
Maine, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 

9 Education-reform legislation that complements 
the development of a school-to-work transition 
system 

Most of the eight states have such legislation. 

® Legislation that consolidates responsibility for 
work-force development and training programs 
(e.g, JTPA) 

Oregon has such legislation. (Michigan's con- 
solidation was created by an executive order 
of the governor.) 

Legislation Authorizing School-to-Work Transition 
Programs . This type of legislation often focuses 
on school-to-work transition programs that pre- 
scribe a strong work-based learning component, 
usually youth apprenticeship. For example, in 
Maine, after the state was awarded a DOL youth- 
apprenticeship grant, the legislature (at the 
governor's urging) passed a law establishing the 
Maine Youth Apprenticeship Program. This leg- 
islation prescribed specific program components 
of the program and designated the state's techni- 
cal-college system as the program's administrator. 
Jobs for Maine's Graduates, a career pathway tar- 
geted toward preparing at-risk youth for the work 
force, also has a legislative base in the state. 



Education-Reform Legislation . Almost all of the 

eight states have passed some form of education 
legislation that complements or encourages the 
development of school-to-work transition systems. 
In some cases, this legislation was accompanied by 
laws that created specific school-to-work transition 
programs. For example, in Oregon, five pieces of 
legislation related to education reform and school- 
to-work transition were passed in 1991. This 
legislation requires the development of Certificates 
of Initial Mastery and Advanced Mastery (as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4). In addition, the legislature 
established “Oregon Benchmarks," or quantifiable 
goals to measure progress toward the state vision 
for integrating economic development with work- 
force and education reform. 

A few states have enacted legislation intended to 
strengthen links between higher education and vo- 
cational education. In Iowa, the state enacted 
vocational-education standards requiring vocational- 
education offerings to be articulated with courses in 
local community colleges. In 1992, West Virginia 
passed legislation that requires colleges and univer- 
sities to (1) establish closer ties to economic 
development efforts and business and community 
organizations; (2) develop greater opportunities for 
students to experience the world of work through 
internships, apprenticeships, and cooperative edu- 
cation programs; and (3) communicate and serve the 
work-force development needs of their region. In 
addition, a joint administrative board was authorized 
to promote the sharing of facilities between higher 
education and the public schools. 

In many instances, education-reform legislation 
has provided a policy base on which to build school- 
to-work transition systems by including language 
about preparing students for the modern work 
force. In addition, the legislation often requires 
each local education agency to develop a plan to 
meet the goals of a state's education-reform efforts, 
which provides an opening for the state to encour- 
age the schools to build school-to-work transition 
into their long-range plans. For example, in Penn- 
sylvania, as part of the state's education-reform 
initiative, each district is required to develop and 
submit to the Department of Education a six-year 
strategic plan; the state also established regional 
teams to assist schools in incorporating school-to- 
work transition into these plans. 
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Legislation Pulling Draining Programs Tbgether ; 

As noted previously, some states, such as Oregon, 
have enacted legislation to bring the various au- 
thorities for work-force development and training 
programs together under one agency or council. 
Legislation often places school-to-work transition 
opportunities within the purview of such a body. 
In Oregon, the legislature created a Workforce 
Quality Council to serve as the state's human re- 
sources investment council. This council directs 
the integration of the state's economic develop- 
ment efforts with other major state initiatives, 
including school-to-work transition. 

As part of their coordination effort, some states, 
such as Iowa and Oregon, are also developing re- 
gional work-force quality committees to integrate 
planning and delivery of work-force education, 
training, and job placement at the regional and 
local level. These regional bodies are expected to 
play a key role in school-to-work system develop- 
ment and coordination among local sites in their 
region. 

The impact of these coordination and consolidation 
efforts on the development of school-to-work tran- 
sition systems varies, depending on the priorities 
of the governance body that the legislation creates, 
which often reflect the priorities of the governor. 
In some states— most notably West Virginia and 
Oregon— school-to-work transition has been desig- 
nated as a main focus of these entities. However, 
in other states— such as Iowa— being placed in a 
large, complex, and newly formed governance 
body has meant that school-to-work system build- 
ing has been overshadowed by competing priorities 
that may be more politically attractive, such as 
welfare reform. 

Eventually, th^ close links of school-to-work tran- 
sition with other reform initiatives should benefit 
all concerned. However, in states where school-to- 
work is not yet a high priority, it runs the risk of 
being isolated from related initiatives and having 
to compete for attention amid older, more estab- 
lished programs and initiatives. 

Future Legislation . In states that have not enacted 
legislation on school-to-work transition, state offi- 
cials view legislation as a critical step toward the 
institutionalization of a statewide system, particu- 
larly because legislation makes system de- 



velopment less vulnerable to changes in political 
leadership. In these states, the question for state 
school-to-work officials is not whether school-to- 
work legislation should be proposed, but when. For 
example, in California, where no school-to-work 
legislation existed at the time of our study, there 
are opposing views as to when and what type of 
legislation should be enacted. One view is that leg- 
islation should not be enacted until the end of the 
five years of an anticipated Implementation Grant 
period in order to allow a policy consensus to 
emerge that identifies the most effective demon- 
stration programs in the state. The opposing view 
is that legislation should be passed next year and 
amended annually based on what is learned from 
the demonstration sites funded by the anticipated 
Implementation Grant. Proponents of this ap- 
proach believe that legislation will be the most 
effective way to sort out contentious governance 
issues and promote collaboration. 

Role of State Boards of Education 

With the exception of Wisconsin, which has no state 
board of education, all state boards in our sample 
have had some impact on the development of state- 
wide school-to-work transition systems. In a few 
states, the state board's policy decisions have af- 
fected the direction of school-to-work transition. 
For example, Maine's Board of Education estab- 
lished a Learning Results Tksk Force to oversee the 
development of learning-outcome standards. The 
task force is currently focusing on learning out- 
comes that will be required for a student to receive 
a Certificate of Core (or Initial) Mastery at the end 
of 10th grade. This certificate is viewed as a gate- 
way to both college prep and the six career 
pathways the state envisions as part of its school- 
to-work transition system. New board leadership is 
also a factor in this state. The president of the 
Maine Council on Vocational Education, a strong 
advocate for vocational education, was recently 
elected president of the Board of Education and is 
expected to keep school-to-work transition issues 
high on the board's agenda. 

In Oregon, current legislation specifies that the state 
department of education must develop six broad 
fields in which students may pursue a Certificate of 
Advanced Mastery (CAM). As part of the pursuit of 
a CAM, students will be encouraged to participate 
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in a work-based learning experience. Four-year in- 
stitutions in the state proposed “college prep" as a 
seventh endorsement area. Some state school-to- 
work transition staff were concerned that the result 
would be a divided system—college-bound and 
noncollege-bound— which would not require stu- 
dents in college prep to participate in work-based 
learning. The Board of Education, which is ap- 
pointed by the governor, ruled that college prep 
could not be its own field, ensuring that, at least in 
theory, all students who pursue a CAM will partici- 
pate in some type of work-based learning. 

System Development Focused on 
Programs Versus Processes 

During the period of this study, the eight states had 
either developed or were developing implementa- 
tion plans, although little in the way of system 
implementation was actually taking place. Imple- 
mentation was slow for several reasons. Guberna- 
torial elections and uncertainty about funding had 
the effect of putting implementation on hold in 
some states. In addition, as discussed in Chapter 1, 
many states did not yet have a clear vision of what 
a statewide school-to-work transition system 
would look like, making implementation activities 
premature. 

Despite these problems, most states have taken 
some steps to implement school-to-work transition 
systems. T\vo broad approaches to implementing 
a school-to-work system are evident in the eight 
states: (1) program-focused efforts that emphasize 
the use of existing state school-to-work program 
models (e.g., youth apprenticeship, Tfech Prep) as 
the basis for a statewide school-to-work system and 
(2) process-oriented efforts that emphasize support 
for regional or local partnerships. 

Program-Focused System Development 

States with active school-to-work programs (such 
as youth apprenticeship and Tech Prep) already 
in place tend to use these programs as their cen- 
terpiece. These states include Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Youth ap- 
prenticeship is the school-to-work transition 
program that has received the most attention 
among the eight states, probably because these 



states had all previously received youth-appren- 
ticeship grants. One state staff person in Wis- 
consin described youth apprenticeship's role in 
state system development as the tip of the ice- 
berg pulling school-to-work along." 

In addition to the momentum behind states' exist- 
ing school-to-work programs, states emphasized a 
single program for other reasons. In the three states 
with active youth-apprenticeship programs, a 
model for youth apprenticeship already existed 
and, in some instances, so did workplace standards. 
For example, in Wisconsin, the state has developed 
an extensive certification process that a local site 
must undergo to be recognized as a certified youth- 
apprenticeship program. 

In Maine, state officials stress the importance of the 
quality of youth-apprenticeship experiences — 
rather than the quantity of youth apprentices— as 
being most important in establishing a school-to- 
work system that is viewed credibly by parents, 
students, educators, and businesses. Tb maintain 
this quality, the state has developed work-based 
standards in 15 career clusters. 

Although the momentum behind a state's most 
developed school-to-work programs and the op- 
portunity to use a developed program as a base 
for its school-to-work system are appealing to state 
school-to-work transition officials, there may be 
drawbacks to using this approach. No state envi- 
sions that youth apprenticeship can serve all 
students, with even the most optimistic estimates 
anticipating that the program cannot serve more 
than 20 percent. In addition, school-to-work sys- 
tem development in these states has tended to fit 
school-to-work transition around the established 
youth-apprenticeship program, rather than trying 
to integrate youth apprenticeship into a larger vi- 
sion of school-to-work transition. Indeed, in most 
program-focused states, state officials usually talk 
about youth apprenticeship when asked about 
school-to-work transition. 

This response did not occur in all states where 
youth apprenticeship has been the main focus. For 
example, in Pennsylvania, a state with a large-scale 
youth-apprenticeship program, people have taken 
care to prevent youth apprenticeship from domi- 
nating the school-to-work transition system. The 
state is providing joint training sessions to local 
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coordinators of Tfech Prep, youth apprenticeship, 
and High Schools That Work programs, for ex- 
ample, to promote coordination and sharing across 
these program areas. 

Process-Oroeimfed System Development 

States without strong youth-apprenticeship struc- 
tures at the state level tended to approach their 
system-building efforts by providing a framework— 
usually like the one outlined in STWOA— in which 
a school-to-work transition system would emerge, 
based on the experiences of local or regional part- 
nerships. The state role in these locations is to 
support local and regional partnerships with fund- 
ing and technical assistance, rather than by 
providing a prescriptive model for them to follow. 
States using this approach include California, Iowa, 
Michigan, and Oregon. 

In Iowa, the state has awarded funds from its De- 
velopment Grant to local partnerships in each of 15 
regions, giving the partnerships broad latitude to 
develop their own school-to-work transition system 
within the STWOA framework. State school-to- work 
transition officials stress the consensus process they 
are using to develop a state system. Tb ensure input 
from all parts of the state, the state stakeholder com- 
mittee advises state officials responsible for 
developing a school-to-work transition system. 

Process-oriented states appeared wary about cre- 
ating anything that might be perceived as a new 
state bureaucracy empowered to tell school dis- 
tricts what to do. These states, in the words of one 
state official, do not want to be "so presumptuous 
as to recommend creating a new policy structure" 
for school-to-work transition. This wariness also 
may stem from election-year politics and promises 
by governors r ot to increase the state bureaucracy, 
which were prominent features in the campaigns 
of some process-oriented states. 

Some state officials anticipate that, as a result of 
this sensitivity to local control, when a school-to- 
work system model emerges in these states, it will 
be more readily accepted because local partner- 
ships, including vocational educators, will have 
had a key role in developing it. This sensitivity to 
local partnerships was not necessarily present in 
program-focused states, where state officials are 
encountering resistance from some local school 



officials who view the state's school-to-work vision 
as being too prescriptive, too "top down," or too 
narrow in focus for their liking. One vocational 
educator described the youth-apprenticeship pro- 
gram in his state as being "driven by outsiders" at 
the state level rather than by local educators. He 
noted that he was the only local vocational edu- 
cator who was invited to work on his state's 
Implementation Grant proposal. 

Though not providing a prescriptive model around 
which a school-to-work transition system should be 
built, some process-oriented states provide examples 
at the state level of collaborative processes that can 
be used by local partnerships in developing school- 
to-work transition systems. As mentioned previous- 
ly, Iowa officials stress the importance of consen- 
sus in developing its state system. In Michigan, the 
Jobs Commission itself serves as a model of collabo- 
ration for local partnerships. 

States using a process-oriented approach have en- 
countered some difficulties. In emphasizing the 
development of a nonprescriptive system from the 
ground up, states can reinvent the wheel and over- 
look knowledge and efforts that already exist at the 
state level, in some cases alienating individuals 
who could serve as potential resources. For ex- 
ample, in one state, the state's school-to-work 
interagency task force conducted its work without 
significantly drawing on the efforts of either the 
state's youth- apprenticeship or Tbch Prep initia- 
tives. The state's school-to-work transition 
coordinator deliberately staffed the team so that 
there were no group members with experience 
with either of these programs, to avoid either 
program's dominating the school-to-work transition 
initiative. There are indications that this decision 
may make it difficult to achieve an integrated state- 
level system. The state staff who lead the state's 
youth-apprenticeship and Tfech Prep initiatives said 
that they are currently operating their programs 
without much consideration of how the programs 
interact with the state's school-to-work system 
building. 

Other potential weaknesses of the process-oriented 
approach include the following; 

• Complexity of explaining the system vision 

As we discussed in Chapters 1 and 2, few of 

the eight states are making significant 
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progress in communicating the concept of 
school-to-work transition. States with a pro- 
gram focus may have an easier time explaining 
school-to-work transition, using existing and 
developed high-end program models such as 
youth apprenticeship to explain the initiative, 
compared to states where no program model 
exists. 

® Time needed to see results 

Whereas program-focused systems can draw 
on the successes of the flagship program for 
evidence of concrete results that measure 
their success, it may take longer for process- 
oriented states to see results. For example, 
several of the process-oriented states are serv- 
ing fewer students in state-supported school- 
to-work transition programs than are states 
that have focused on youth apprenticeship, 
such as Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

Relationship Between Programs and 
System Development Efforts 

In several states, it is unclear how the state envi- 
sions that the state-level governance structures of 
existing school-to-work transition programs (e.g., 
youth apprenticeship, Tech Prep) will meaning- 
fully mesh with the governance structures for 
system-development efforts. Current interactions 
are fairly minimal in several states, despite state 
goals that call for more integration of existing 
school-to-work transition programs. A few states are 
making an effort to integrate existing school-to- 
work transition programs; in other states, however, 
school-to-work transition programs continue to 
develop apart from school-to-work system building. 

Integration of existing school-to-work programs is 
difficult, in part, because of skepticism among state 
and local program coordinators that the school-to- 
work transition efforts will be sustained. This 
skepticism has made them wary about participating 
in an initiative that might turn out to be short lived. 

Such skepticism is not prevalent in all states, how- 
ever. Oregon's approach to system implementation 
seems to have helped the state avoid turf battles 
between school-to-work programs. The state's Bu- 
reau of Labor and Industries and the state 
education department shared leadership in devel- 



oping the state's youth-apprenticeship initiative. 
Receipt of an Implementation Grant has broadened 
the state's school-to-work initiative beyond youth 
apprenticeship, focusing increasingly on the inte- 
gration of school-to-work principles with goals of 
education reform. One official from the Bureau of 
Labor and Industries summed up this shift saying, 
"There has been an evolution of the whole concept. 
Youth apprenticeship was in [our bureau] because 
we could do that— it made sense. Now, with the 
broader, structured work-based learning, youth 
apprenticeship is going to be a small part of it." 

State Irsteractoaims with Losall 
Partnerships 

In interviews, state officials said that their emerg- 
ing school-to-work systems are interacting with 
local partnerships in at least two ways: (1) by 
awarding grants, as required of states that receive 
STWOA Implementation Grants, and (2) by provid- 
ing technical assistance. Some states, including 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Oregon, plan to use inter- 
mediary or regional structures to carry out one or 
both of these tasks. 

Grantmaking Strategies 

Although not all states have used their Develop- 
ment Grant funds to award grants to local partner- 
ships, all of the Implementation Grant states have 
a plan or are working on a plan for awarding 
Implementation Grant funds to local partnerships. 
At the time of our site visits, however, no state that 
had received an Implementation Grant had yet 
awarded grants to local partnerships from these 
funds, although Oregon awarded its first four 
subgrants in October 1994 and Wisconsin was in 
the final stage of preparing an RFP that was dis- 
tributed statewide in October. 

Planned grantmaking strategies among states re- 
flect their approach to implementation. For 
example, in Michigan, where the emphasis has 
been on allowing local partnerships to develop 
their own school-to-work systems, the state passed 
almost all of its Development Grant funds and ear- 
lier DOL youth-apprenticeship funds along to local 
partnerships, in the form of planning and imple- 
mentation grants through an RFP process. The state 
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plans to use a similar approach with its Implemen- 
tation Grant funding, with each partnership 
application evaluated based on its plans for achiev- 
ing ST WO A' s major system components. 

Wisconsin has based its implementation strategy 
on a program-oriented approach, as reflected in its 
RFP, which requires local sites to respond to the 
three STWOA components (school-based, work- 
based, and connecting activities). The RFP also 
includes benchmarks for school- and work-based 
learning, indicating actual numbers and percent- 
ages of students involved in these activities at the 
beginning of the project and the percentage in- 
crease they project over the next five years of 
implementation (as discussed in Chapter 5). 

Plans in the eight states for making awards to local 
partnerships fall into three categories: (1) competi- 
tive or discretionary grant awards to local partner- 
ships; (2) noncompetitive grants to developed 
partnerships; and (3) regional grant awards (com- 
petitive and noncompetitive). 

Competitive or Discretionary Grant Awards to 
Local Partnerships . States that plan to award on a 
competitive or discretionary basis typically allow 
any local partnership to apply. These states have 
developed RFPs that require local partnerships to 
show, at a minimum, how their application re- 
sponds to the requirements for school-to-work 
transition systems in STWOA. Both Michigan and 
Wisconsin award grants to local partnerships on a 
competitive or discretionary basis. But the require- 
ments for prospective grantees in each state are 
different. Pennsylvania also awards grants to local 
sites on a competitive basis. 

Noncompetitive Grants to Developed Sites . One 
state, West Virginia, has decided to award its De- 
velopment Grant funds on a noncompetitive basis 
to mature Tfech Prep consortiums, operating what 
are known in West Virginia as Tfech Prep Associate 
Degree Programs. The state views this approach as 
the most appropriate starting point for establishing 
school-to-work transition opportunities because it 
uses voluntary associations of local service provid- 
ers that have already been working together to 
develop school-to-work transition systems. One 
potential drawback of this strategy is that localities 
that are not members of the Tfech Prep Associate 
Degree Programs consortiums initially will be less 



involved in the state school-to-work transition sys- 
tem, leaving them behind in terms of school- 
to-work transition development. When the state 
receives an Implementation Grant, additional 
consortiums will be encouraged to apply for funds. 

Regional Grant Awards . A third group of states 
plans to award school-to-work transition grants on 
a competitive and noncompetitive basis to local 
partnerships in designated regions. These geo- 
graphic areas usually correspond to regions 
established for education or economic-develop- 
ment programs. For example, Iowa awarded 
$1 59,000 from its Development Grant to local part- 
nerships in each Area Education Agency region. 
Area Education Agencies are funded by the Iowa 
state education agency to provide technical assis- 
tance to school districts in their region. Other states 
plan to use regions designated for the distribution 
of Perkins Act funds or regions established for other 
work-force-development initiatives. School-to-work 
officials in these states believe that using a regional 
template for awarding grants will help ensure that 
coordinated school-to-work transition activity takes 
place in all parts of their states and that funding 
for these activities is distributed evenly. Besides 
Iowa, Oregon and Maine also plan to award grants 
based on designated regions. 

Intermediary /Regional Governance Structures. In 

addition to serving as geographic templates for 
grant awards, officials in some states see regional 
structures serving the following functions: 

• Providing technical assistance to local sites 

• Encouraging business participation 

• Gathering information on local school-to- 
work transition sites for the state 

• Assisting schools in integrating school-to- 
work transition into their long-term planning 

• Awarding planning grants to local sites 

Pennsylvania is an example of a state that is using 
an established regional structure —its network of 
Industrial Resource Centers (IRCs)— to help coor- 
dinate and implement its school-to-work transition 
program. The state developed a network of eight 
IRCs initially to assist manufacturers in becoming 
more productive. The regionally based centers pro- 
vide technical assistance to small- and mid-sized 
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firms across the state. Funded by the state Depart- 
ment of Commerce, each IRC also employs a 
school-to-work transition coordinator who supports 
the development of school-to-work transition activi- 
ties, recruits manufacturing business and industry 
to provide school-to-work transition opportunities 
to students, and develops and implements regional 
marketing plans on school-to-work transition for a 
variety of audiences. 

Officials in states that plan to use or currently use 
regional structures to implement school-to-work 
transition systems anticipate that officials working 
at the regional level will be more likely to under- 
stand the specific needs— both educational and 
business— of that region, and will thus be able to 
help local partnerships tailor school-to-work tran- 
sition activities to regional opportunities and needs. 
School districts and local businesses, however, may 
not view themselves regionally in the same way 
that the state does. Existing regional structures may 
be convenient for the state for system implemen- 
tation purposes, but may mean little to employers. 

Technicol Assistance 

Regardless of their approach to implementing 
school-to-work transition systems, all states have 
envisioned providing technical assistance to school 
districts and local partnerships as a major— if not 
primary— role of states. However, most states had 
not yet decided on a structure for providing tech- 
nical assistance during the period of our study. 

Despite a lack of formal structure for technical 
assistance, all states provide some technical assis- 
tance to local sites. Thble 2 shows the types of 
technical assistance that states are providing. Com- 
mon approaches to providing technical assistance, 
include (1) provision of technical assistance 
through regional bodies or consortiums drawing on 
the experience of developed sites (Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin); (2) technical assistance 
provided by state-level school-to-work transition 
programs (Maine, Oregon); (3) technical assistance 
from contracted providers (Michigan); and (4) con- 
tracts with local sites to develop model technical 
assistance components such as teacher training 
models (Maine). 

Some states have begun to provide technical assis- 
tance across school-to-work transition programs. 



For example, Maine's Youth Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram and the state Tfech Prep coordinator plan to 
use Implementation Grant funds to conduct four 
intensive one- and two-day training sessions for 
teachers in applied academics. 

A few states have articulated a clear structure for the 
provision of technical assistance. These states have 
tended to build on the technical-assistance struc- 
tures they had developed for earlier school-to-work 
transition programs, most notably youth apprentice- 
ship. In Pennsylvania, for example, the Department 
of Education has held regular technical assistance 
conferences for teams from local sites that were 
awarded state youth-apprenticeship planning grants. 
These conferences, which often involve the IRCs, 
cover a range of topics including curriculum devel- 
opment, marketing, and mentor training, and draw 
heavily on the experience of more established sites, 
which often send representatives to make workshop 
presentations. Pennsylvania has also developed a 
memorandum of understanding among the three 
main departments involved with school-to-work 
transition (commerce, education, and labor and in- 
dustry); this memorandum outlines the types of 
technical assistance that each department will pro- 
vide local sites. 

Plans for Expanding and 
Institutionalizing School-to-Work 
Systems 

State plans for expanding and institutionalizing 
school-to-work transition systems in the eight states 
are vague, because most states are still struggling 
with what they see as more immediate issues, such 
as communicating their vision and establishing a 
governance structure. In addition, state plans for 
institutionalization tend to be only tentatively 
linked to their implementation plans. Many uncer- 
tainties, many questions surround institution- 
alization of any statewide system. "Will the new 
governor support the school-to-work transition ini- 
tiative as much as the last governor did?" “Will 
funding be available at the state and local level to 
sustain the new system?" "Will the state economy 
take a downturn, thus necessitating new work- 
force-development priorities?" Questions such as 
these represent critical concerns that remain un- 
resolved in most states. 
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TABLE 2: Types of Technical Assistance Provided by States to Local Partnerships 
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Note: Shading in column indicates that the state received as School-to-Work Opportunities Act (STWOA) Implementation 
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Some of the weak links between implementation 
and institutionalization reveal uncertainty as to 
how a statewide system should be developed. For 
example, California is planning to use most of its 
anticipated Implementation Grant funding to sup- 
port a small number of school-to-work transition 
demonstration sites over the five-year grant period. 
By then, the state anticipates that a policy consen- 
sus will emerge that will identify the most effective 
demonstration programs and provide a framework 
for legislation that will institutionalize the state 
system. 

Despite uncertainty and confusion about institu- 
tionalization, however, some of the eight states 
have a vision of how to proceed. A few states have 
sought to build school-to-work transition into the 
long-range strategic planning required of all local 



sites. In Oregon, school districts are required by law 
to develop plans to implement a program that pro- 
vides students with multiple work-based options to 
earn a Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM). 
Every student who pursues a CAM— whether col- 
lege-bound or not— will have participated in some 
form of work-based learning. In Pennsylvania, the 
state has established regional teams with represen- 
tatives from the Department of Education, the 
Department of Labor and Industry, JTPA Service 
Delivery Areas, the IRCs, and existing school-to- 
work transition projects to assist schools in 
incorporating school-to-work transition into school 
districts' six-year strategic plans mandated by the 
state. 

Even as states are beginning to implement parts of 
their plans, some state officials involved in school- 



to-work transition voice concerns about the effects 
of these plans on institutionalization. These con- 
cerns center around the difficulty of bringing 
systems to scale, maintaining the quality of school- 
to-work transition experiences as systems expand to 
serve all students, and integrating systems with 
other parts of the state bureaucracy. For example, 
state school-to-work transition staff in one state have 
been involved in the day-to-day operations of each 
youth apprenticeship site, even though the youth ap- 
prenticeship program is in its second year. One 
official described the state's situation as “having four 
pilot programs and one second-year program." This 
official continued, “The quality of the program is 
what wakes me up in the middle of the night. How 
do you deliver the same quality to more kids?" 

Other state officials cited the concern that focus- 
ing on one particular school-to-work program as the 
basis for developing a system may be a liability in - 
terms of going to scale. "Tb develop a school-to-work 
transition system," said one state official, "you can't 
say 'I'm going to take these 20 kids and do a project'; 
you have to do it across the board." 

This task is easier said than done. In some cases, 
to make a school-to-work transition program opera- 
tional in a short period of time, states have opted 
to work around existing state structures. This ap- 



proach may work to establish a program quickly, 
but it may be counterproductive to developing a 
system in the long run. “What's made [the youth- 
apprenticeship program] great is that it hasn't had 
to deal with the bureaucracy," said one state offi- 
cial, who also noted that the irony of this success 
is that “the longer [the youth-apprenticeship pro- 
gram] stays outside the system, the harder it will 
be to get all schools involved." 

In those states without specific school-to-work tran- 
sition legislation, state officials viewed legislation 
as essential to the institutionalization of their sys- 
tems. They believe that without legislation, school- 
to-work transition becomes— in the words of one 
legislator— "just another program," operating on an 
ad hoc basis that is vulnerable to changes in politi- 
cal leadership. 

Implicit in all states' plans is the necessity of 
achieving widespread understanding and buy-in 
from the business community, school officials, 
parents, teachers, and students if their school-to- 
work systems are to be institutionalized. As 
indicated in Chapter 1, how this buy-in will be 
achieved is not yet clear. As one official recom- 
mended, "Go with the more innovative [school-to- 
work transition] schools and then through shame, 
the rest will follow." 
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CHAPTER 4 

States' Efforts to Establish 
Skill Standards 



For several years, the reform rhetoric in education 
and training has emphasized the need to move to- 
ward a "standards-based" system. In the current 
reform context, these standards are assumed to be 
“world class"— that is, benchmarked to high expec- 
tations for the achievement of all students, thus 
matching or exceeding the standards for precolle- 
giate education in the other developed nations of 
the world. 

Most recent federal education and training legisla- 
tion, including STWOA, incorporates this concep- 
tion of standards. In fact, Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and STWOA are intended to work to- 
gether to promote the development and adoption 
of such standards; any skill standards developed by 
the states under STWOA are expected to be gener- 
ally consistent with the voluntary national skill 
standards that will be developed by the National 
Skill Standards Board under the auspices of Goals 
2000. In addition, to address the STWOA require- 
ment to integrate vocational and academic 
learning, developers of state school-to-work tran- 
sition systems will need to be familiar with the 
academic standards developed by state education 
agencies under their Goals 2000 state plans or 
other, related systemic-reform activities. 

Under STWOA, states are not explicitly required to 
develop their own skill standards. They must, how- 
ever, offer participating students a credential that: 

...certifies that a student has mastered skills at 
levels that are at least as challenging as skill 
standards endorsed by the National Skill Stan- 
dards Board established under the National Skill 
Standards Act of 1994, except that until such 
skill standards are developed, the term 'skill 
certificate' means a credential issued under a 
process described in the approved State plan. 

This legislative language creates a dilemma for the 
states as they move ahead with their planning 
and, in some cases, implementation of school-to- 
work transition systems. Should they wait for 
model standards to be approved at the national 
level or develop their own (hoping, of course, that 



the standards they establish are “at least as chal- 
lenging")? In a number of cases, this question is 
answered by the fact that students are already in 
the school-to-work pipeline and are working to- 
ward credentials that must be rigorous and 
meaningful to ensure their later success. STWOA 
may not require states to engage in standards 
development, but necessity is generating its own 
momentum for standards development. 

This chapter examines the ways in which the eight 
states are thinking about and acting on their need 
to define standards. It tells a story of considerable 
variation around issues of what standards are, the 
current scope of the state activities in this area, 
and state-level concerns about utility, relevance, 
and cost of planned standards. 

Differing Comepfritainis ©{? Standeiirds 
Among the Sfteatfes 

The language about standards in STWOA contains 
at least two definitions of the term: Standards are 
referred to as both (1) benchmarks for expected 
student outcomes that are pegged high enough to 
ensure the ultimate goal of a well-prepared and 
highly skilled work force and (2) common defini- 
tions of what is required to succeed in a job or 
career path so that the individual's education and 
training meet some generally agreed-on norms. 
The two definitions, of course, are interrelated; 
and both are important underpinnings of an effec- 
tive, high-quality school-to-work system. In the 
day-to-day world of planning and implementing 
such a system, however, it is sometimes difficult 
to maintain a focus on both meanings, especially 
since discussion and activity about standards in 
the eight states tend to focus on one definition or 
the other. 

Setting High Standards 

STWOA incorporated this conception of standards 
when it defined a skill certificate as a “credential 
that certifies that a student has mastered skills that 
are benchmarked to high-quality standards." This 
meaning is the sense in which the word standards 
is typically used today in discussions of academic 
reform. Thus, for example, many states have de- 
veloped or are formulating math standards 
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(usually in the form of curriculum frameworks) 
that call for all high school students to be exposed 
to aspects of math content previously limited to 
students who enrolled in the college track: algebra, 
geometry, analytic functions, statistics, probability, 
discrete mathematics, and even certain aspects of 
calculus. Theoretically at least (because few states 
are very far along in the development process), 
student progress will be measured with new state 
performance-based instruments that are scored 
against benchmarks reflecting world-class achieve- 
ment levels. The purpose of all this reform 
activity— whether it applies to the classroom or the 
workplace— is to raise the expectations for educa- 
tional and training performance well above the 
basic-skills or minimum-competence emphasis 
that has been considered an acceptable outcome 
in the past. 

Among the eight states in this study, Oregon repre- 
sents the clearest example of a state that is moving 
toward development of high standards— in the sense 
of benchmarks— for all students in both academic 
and work-related outcomes. When they are fully 
established, Oregon's Certificate of Initial Mastery 
(CIM) and Certificate of Advanced Mastery (CAM) 
are intended to certify that the holder of the creden- 
tials is fully prepared for a next stage— the upper 
division of high school, postsecondary education, 
further work-related training, or an entry-level job— 
within a broadly defined career path. (The character- 
istics and status of Oregon's CIM and CAM are dis- 
cussed in more detail later in this chapter) Other 
states have begun to think along similar lines, but 
none has begun development work, except for Wis- 
consin, whose Gateway Assessment displays 
similarities to the CIM, and Maine, which has estab- 
lished an active CIM development task force and 
whose existing Gateway Assessment is explicitly 
positioned as a CIM precursor. 

Defining Industry Norms 

Another meaning of "standards" has to do with 
defining, regulating, or standardizing something so 
that all users are operating from the same set of 
assumptions about basic requirements. This inter- 
pretation is embodied in the DOL Bureau of 



Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) standards, 
which articulate specific skills and knowledge de- 
fining what a novice in an apprenticeable trade 
must learn to earn journeyman status in that trade. 
The "statewide system of core standards and mea- 
sures of performance" that states were required to 
develop under the 1990 amendments to the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act serves a similar purpose at the pro- 
grammatic level. The Act requires states to define 
high-quality standards for vocational programs and 
to ensure that local programs meet the standards. 
In developing their Perkins standards, many states 
pooled their resources through groups such as 
the Vocational-Tbchnical Consortium of the States 
(V-TECS) to develop program and occupationally 
specific standards. 3 Not surprisingly, the states' 
practice of using V-TECS has generated consider- 
able comparability in Perkins standards across 
states. STWOA also acknowledges the importance 
of this aspect of standards through its emphasis on 
skill certificates that are "portable" and "industry- 
based" and will thus have meaning to employers 
throughout a state, region, or the nation. 

It is this meaning, standards as normative defini- 
tions, that dominates current thinking about 
standards among school-to-work leaders in most of 
the eight states. Wisconsin, for example, has devel- 
oped occupational standards in 12 fields for its 
youth apprenticeship program. The state plans to 
adapt or modify these standards— which are essen- 
tially lists of skills — for other school-to-work 
transition pathways such as cooperative education, 
internships, and JTPA training. This intention sug- 
gests that expectations for student outcomes will 
vary, perhaps depending on the intensity of the 
student's workplace experience. Students in JTPA 
programs, for example, might achieve some but not 
all of the skills required for an industry skill cer- 
tificate. This interpretation embodies a different 
conception of standards from that represented by 
the CIM and CAM in Oregon. 

Measuring Performance, Not Time 

A further implication of a shift to a stand ards-based 
education and training system could create real 



3 V-TECS has developed worker-validated tasks and performance objectives for more than 170 occupational domains, according to 
a recent study by the Institute for Educational Leadership. See An Overview of Skill Standards Systems in Education and Industry 
(Wills, n.d.). 
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upheaval in traditional ways of doing business. 
Most of the eight states talk about academic and 
skill standards in terms of what students should 
know and be able to do. "Able to do” suggests that 
performance, not time put in, will become a key 
determinant of the end-point credential, whether 
diploma or skills certificate. The major shift that 
this notion represents is an explicit principle of 
reform efforts in some states and a logical but, so 
far, only implicit outcome of planned changes in 
others. In all cases, the far-reaching implications 
of what performance-based measurements might 
mean for the system are not yet fully understood. 
The situation is made more complex in some states 
where terms such as "outcomes-based” and "perfor- 
mance-based” have acquired loaded political 
meanings that could threaten continued progress 
toward standards-based systems. 

Standards Development Activities 
in the Eight States 

In the eight states, people are aware of the stan- 
dards-related language and ideas in STWOA and 
Goals 2000. These states are progressing cautiously 
in the development of skill standards for several 
reasons. The states that have received only a De- 
velopment Grant (four states) are dedicating their 
time and energies to the creation of the school- 
based, work-based, and connecting activities 
required by STWOA to obtain an Implementation 
Grant. Although the Implementation Grant re- 
quires states to "identify the process" that will be 
used to certify that students have achieved mastery 
of certain skill levels, the four states that have re- 
ceived these grants appear to be relying on existing 
certifications while they wait for the National Skill 
Standards Board to form and conduct its work. 

Table 3 summarizes the current status of the eight 
states’ progress in developing skill standards. As 
this table shows, most states have identified com- 
mittees that will begin or continue the standards- 
development process. States that had begun to de- 
velop skill standards for youth apprenticeship have 
continued this process, but this activity is not nec- 
essarily integrated with other parts of a broader 
school-to-work transition vision or with any stan- 
dards-setting activities in academic domains. 



Analysis across the eight states indicates that most 
are thinking that standards will point toward pro- 
gressive stages of skill achievement on the way to 
ultimate mastery. In this way, they are similar. 
However, the states’ conceptions of standards dif- 
fer widely in terms of how specifically skills are 
defined, as discussed in the next section. 

Tiered Systems of Standards 

Among the eight states, people are conceptualiz- 
ing standards in terms of a tiered system for 
measuring students' accomplishments over a pe- 
riod of years. For example, Oregon has adopted the 
two-tiered approach of CIM and CAM described in 
the report America's Choice: High Skills or Low 
Wages! (Commission on the Skills of the American 
Workforce, 1990). The CIM — piloted in a few school 
districts in 1993 and 1994— requires students to 
demonstrate proficiency in 11 outcome areas called 
Foundation Skills and Core Applications for Living. 
Most students would be expected to earn this cre- 
dential by about age 16. They would then choose a 
career pathway, pursuing a program of studies and 
nonschool-based experiences leading to the CAM. 
The specific standards associated with the CAM are 
not yet developed, but the intention is that it, too, 
will be performance based and that all students will 
be held to high performance expectations. As Table 
3 notes, other states are exploring the idea of adopt- 
ing a similar approach in the context of their own 
systemic reform efforts. For example, Wisconsin’s 
planned Gateway Assessment, to be administered 
in 10th grade, will serve a purpose similar to the 
CIM. 

Oregon’s conception of standards and credentials 
is being developed in the context of broad educa- 
tional-reform goals and therefore is different from 
that of the standards-setting activities of school-to- 
work initiatives in most other states. However, even 
where the activities are more narrowly focused on 
occupational-skill standards, states tend to think in 
terms of tiered levels of attainment pegged more 
or less to age, grade, or the amount and nature of 
work experience. Thus, for example, in Maine 
(where skill standards-related activity is currently 
tied almost exclusively to youth apprenticeship), 
craft committees have developed competency pro- 
files that students add to as they progress through 
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youth apprenticeship. The four levels identified in 
the profiles are: 

• Primary duties 

Competencies that are applicable to all youth 
apprentices and are identified in Maine's 
Common Core of Learning. 

• Cluster skills/duties 

Competencies that are applicable to all youth 
apprentices within a specific program cluster 
(e.g., banking and finance, metals industries). 

® Position duties 

Competencies that are applicable to a specific 
position within a program cluster (e.g., loan 
processor). 

• Agency duties 

These include skills that a youth apprentice 
might learn in addition to cluster or position 
duties. For example, a youth apprentice 
might have learned skills in the machine-tool 
cluster but also have been involved with ac- 
counting or shipping and learned specific 
skills in these areas. 

Maine's youth apprentices receive a Certificate of 
Skill Mastery if the educational institution and the 
employing agency certify that the student has (1) 
engaged in all the education and training experi- 
ences required and (2) mastered the core duties 
and tasks of the relevant standards to an acceptable 
proficiency. Eventually, the state envisions a Cer- 
tificate of Skill Mastery for all students involved in 
school-to-work transition. 

Wisconsin's development of skill standards has also 
revolved around youth apprenticeship. The state's 
emerging system of standards for certifying appren- 
tices is occupationally based and involves three 
levels of proficiency for each standard: (1) exposure 
to a concept with no hands-on experiences; (2) lim- 
ited skills, requiring instruction and close super- 
vision; and (3) moderately skilled and able to 
complete a job with limited supervision. Tb earn 
certification within an apprentice able industry, 
students must experience Level 1 exposure to all 
of the identified industry standards and Level 2 
competence for most standards. Thus, for example, 
in the graphic arts/printing industry, to be eligible 



for the certificate in Electronic Imaging/Publish- 
ing, the youth apprentice must have been intro- 
duced to 29 competencies (including 6 that are 
defined as "career success traits") and must be rated 
at Level 2 or higher in 25 of them. One option un- 
der consideration is to base the standards and cer- 
tificates on progressively higher skill levels 
obtained through progressively more intensive 
work-based learning experiences. 

In Michigan, the development of skill standards is 
premised on a tiered system that extends beyond 
high school. State school-to-work leaders are aim- 
ing for a system with three levels. At Level 1, 
students would receive an endorsed high school 
diploma signifying achievement of basic employ- 
ability skills. Level 2 would certify an intermediate 
level of accomplishment that is a step beyond 
basic employability. Level 3 would be a full certifi- 
cation addressing specific readiness to undertake 
a job and would be overseen either exclusively by 
industry or cooperatively by industry and the 
schools. 

The tendency among these states to build tiers or 
levels into their standards and certification processes 
is, as far as we know, not based on any collabora- 
tion among the states or outside guidance. Instead, 
it seems to have arisen as a result of the states' analy- 
ses of successful approaches for working with 
adolescents. Acknowledging that school-to-work 
opportunities are appropriate for all students, state 
planners understand that they are nevertheless es- 
pecially appealing to students who are not motivated 
by learning for learning's sake alone or for simply 
earning a grade. Most students stay better focused 
when achievable, short-term goals are established 
along the way to a longer-term objective. The sys- 
tems of standards and certifications that the states 
are planning or developing seem to be appropriately 
designed to recognize intermediate outcomes along 
the way to overall mastery. 

Level of Specificity in States' Standards 

Although many of the states in this study have 
plans for tiered systems of standards and certifica- 
tions, they differ in the degree of specificity to be 
found in the formulations and documents currently 
developed or under development. Some are think- 
ing about standards that cover broad domains, 
whereas others are proceeding (or plan to proceed) 
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TABLE 3: Status of States' Skill Standards Development 
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industry by industry or even occupation by occu- 
pation. A comparison of the approaches in Oregon 
and Wisconsin— two states actively engaged in stan- 
dards setting- illustrates this distinction between 
broadly framed sets of expected outcomes for stu- 
dents versus mastery of industry-specific tasks. 

Standards as Broadly Framed Outcomes . As noted 
previously, Oregon is in the early stages of devel- 
oping and operationalizing its CAM— the credential 
that may one day replace the high school diploma 
as the endpoint of the state's K-12 education sys- 
tem. (The CIM has been piloted, and all schools in 
the state will submit CIM implementation plans in 
early 1995.) For the CAM, the intent is that, begin- 
ning in about 11th grade, students will select a 
career-oriented focus for their remaining years in 
high school. Each student's focus will be in one of 
six career clusters, or "endorsement areas." Accord- 
ing to state officials, the endorsement areas cover 
85 percent of Oregon's overall labor market. The 
six areas are: 

• Arts and Communication 

Programs of study are related to the humani- 
ties and to the performing, visual, literary, 
and media arts. These may include architec- 
ture, creative writing, film and cinema 
studies, fine arts, graphic design and produc- 
tion, journalism, foreign languages, radio 
and television broadcasting, advertising, 
and public relations. 

• Business and Management 

Programs of study are related to the business 
environment. These may include entrepre- 
neurship, sales, marketing, hospitality and 
tourism, computer/information systems, fi- 
nance, accounting, personnel, economics, 
and management. 

• Health Services 

Programs of study are related to the treatment 
of injuries, conditions, and diseases. These 
may include medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
therapy and rehabilitation, nutrition, fitness, 
and hygiene. 

• Human Resources 

Programs of study are related to economic, 
political, and social systems. These may in- 
clude education, law and legal studies, law 



enforcement, public administration, child and 
family services, religion, and social services. 

• Industrial and Engineering Systems 

Programs of study are related to technologies 
necessary to design, develop, install, or main- 
tain physical systems. These may include 
engineering and related technologies, mechan- 
ics and repair, manufacturing technology, 
precision production, and construction. 

• Natural Resource Systems 

Programs of study are related to the environ- 
ment and natural resources. These may 
include agriculture, earth sciences, environ- 
mental sciences, fisheries management, 
forestry, horticulture, and wildlife manage- 
ment. 

Clearly, these endorsement areas and the programs 
of study within them encompass a wide range of 
possible careers and jobs. For example, the nurs- 
ing program must accommodate students whose 
career goals range from nursing aide to registered 
nurse or physician's assistant. The nursing program 
also needs to be aligned with other health-service 
career programs, enabling a student to redirect his 
or her preparation as the student's interests change 
(e.g., to the practice of medicine as a physician). 
Nevertheless, Oregon's intent is to define high-per- 
formance standards for each program, which will 
apply to all enrolled students. Standards in the 
endorsement areas are being drafted and tested by 
10 CAM pilot sites funded by the state. The state 
intends to draw on these local efforts to develop 
statewide parameters for the standards. 

The stakes assigned to achieving the standards and 
earning a CAM, however, remain unclear. "What 
the standards mean for students is still up in the 
air," according to a state Tbch Prep official. "We need 
to develop a curriculum progression with a core of 
instruction on the outcomes and leading up to spe- 
cific technical needs of a job." 

Another state respondent said that "one of the chal- 
lenges will be to develop performance appraisal 
criteria for work-based learning experiences that 
will complement the assessment of school-based 
learning experiences and result in a comprehen- 
sive view of each student's level of mastery of the 
CAM outcomes." 
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Oregon's approach to defining career pathways and 
developing common standards for all students is a 
bold, innovative undertaking. Clearly, the state 
faces large challenges if it is to meet its goal of a 
fully operational CAM system by 1997-98. Other 
states in the study will watch what is happening 
there carefully for its applicability to their situa- 
tions. In interviews, officials in California, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia all indicated inter- 
est in Oregon's system and in eventually adopting 
a similar strategy. 

Mastery of Industry -Specific Thsks. In contrast to 
the Oregon strategy of developing broadly framed 
career clusters and programs, Wisconsin school-to- 
work transition officials see the primary goal of skill 
standards as establishing industry-guided and -ap- 
proved competency levels, with curriculum that 
outlines the teaching strategies necessary to assist 
students in achieving these levels. Wisconsin's di- 
rector of the Office of Workforce Excellence stated, 
"The standards need to be specific when you have 
a strong work-based component because employ- 
ers expect and want specificity." 

Wisconsin has developed skill standards in 12 occu- 
pational areas associated with its youth appren- 
ticeship initiative. The Wisconsin Office of Work- 
force Excellence determines the occupations for 
which to develop standards, based on an estab- 
lished information-gathering and review process 
involving this office's staff, an interagency develop- 
ment team, and an industry group. Each group 
marshals evidence on the need and support for 
youth apprenticeship in a particular occupational 
area and prepares a proposal to develop standards 
and curriculum to the state's Youth Apprenticeship 
Advisory Council, which has the authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove further development work. The 
standards— also referred to as competencies — are pri- 
marily lists of industry-specific tasks that students 
must master. A few tasks clearly draw on skills that 
are learned and practiced in school— for example, 
estimating job costs based on a price list— but the 
standards do not draw direct links between school- 
based and work-based learning. For the most part, 
Wisconsin's skill standards are framed as discrete, 
industry-specific, hands-on tasks that a student can 
demonstrate and be rated on for competence, with 
the skills then checked off on a list. Examples from 



the "Introduction to the Printing Industry" standards 
include the following: 

0 Produce sheetwise imposition paste-up 

0 Produce metal offset plates 

• Operate a power cutter 

• Determine correct substrate 

Need for Clarification About Defining Stan- 
dards. This comparison of conceptions of 
standards and the standards-setting process in 
Oregon and Wisconsin highlights what seem to be 
some fairly wide differences in how the states are 
proceeding in this aspect of their efforts to develop 
school-to-work transition systems. Although we do 
not yet have examples of program-level standards 
that will apply to Oregon's endorsement areas, the 
fact that the primary development work for the 
CAM is based in local educational organizations 
rather than state-level agencies or industry-based 
groups (although it is being guided by the state 
education department) suggests that, when the 
standards do emerge, they will differ significantly 
from Wisconsin's skill standards. In addition, Or- 
egon intends for its standards to make direct links 
between academic learning and skills needed on 
the job. Because Oregon's programs are so broadly 
defined, the standards associated with them will 
also have to be broad and encompassing rather 
than lists of job-specific tasks or competencies. 

It is unclear whether one or the other of these con- 
ceptions of standards for a school-to-work transition 
system is more reflective of the vision embodied 
in STWOA and Goals 2000. Currently, the states in 
this study are thinking about skill standards in ways 
similar to the Wisconsin approach— discrete, indus- 
try-specific, hands-on tasks to be mastered by the 
student. Michigan and Pennsylvania are using com- 
petency-based V-TECS guidelines, for example. 
Other states and localities within the states rely on 
BAT skill standards and the American College Test- 
ing Program's Work Keys project, which is designed 
to help employers, educators, and trainers identify 
entry-level skills for specific jobs. 

In the longer term, however, many of the states 
seem inclined to move toward the more integrated 
types of credentials represented by Oregon's CIM 
and CAM development efforts— credentials that 
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certify a young person's academic and skill readi- 
ness for a job or further education and training. 
Among their other attributes, such standards could 
be more easily raised over time, as benchmarks 
were set at progressively higher performance lev- 
els. The states would welcome federal clarification 
on the design of skill standards, because it remains 
unclear how the work of the National Skill Stan- 
dards Board will inform state standard-setting. It 
seems likely that the characteristics of any stan- 
dards adopted will have an effect on other aspects 
of implementing a school-to-work transition sys- 
tem— for example, the ability to serve all students 
and the likelihood of gaining widespread parental 
acceptance and support for the work-based part of 
school-to-work transition. More broadly framed 
standards suggest that students' post-high school 
options are open. On the other hand, for many stu- 
dents, a credential demonstrating their compe- 
tence to perform a specific entry-level job in a 
growth industry with career potential is the exact 
outcome desired. 

State-Level Issues in the Development 
and Acceptance of Skill Standards 

Debate and controversy currently mark the move- 
ment toward a standards-based system— whether 
for the classroom or the workplace. As indicated 
in Chapter 2, in our discussion about communicat- 
ing a vision, there are many stakeholders and just 
as many ways of understanding (or misunderstand- 
ing) the goals of a school-to-work system. From the 
perspective of implementing standards, three key 
constituencies— business and industry, postsecond- 
ary institutions, and parents and the public— each 
hold distinct dews. Another major issue is stan- 
dards-development costs, which can be substantial. 

Role of Business and Industry 
in Standards Development 

All but one of the eight states in this study have 
established or plan to form committees or commis- 
sions to oversee the development of standards, and 
in each case business and industry are represented. 
However, the centrality of business and industry 
to the standards-setting process varies from state 
to state (or locality to locality in states where the 



action is largely at the local level). In Maine and 
Wisconsin, where the principal program-develop- 
ment focus has been on youth apprenticeship, 
business and industry have been extensively en- 
gaged in establishing and endorsing technical skill 
standards. The same has been true in Pennsylva- 
nia, where the York and Lancaster youth-appren- 
ticeship programs have worked closely with the 
standards-development efforts of the National 
Metalworking Project. In California, where the 
state has not yet become active in setting skill 
standards, the Business Roundtable and the Cali- 
fornia Department of Education have invested 
$500,000 to develop functional skill standards for 
the telecommunications and finance industries. 
The West Virginia Business Roundtable sponsors 
the West Virginia Business and Education Alliance's 
Student Skills Project, which is working with state 
government and state and local educators to de- 
velop skill standards that will support the state's 
school-to-work transition system. 

As important as involvement of business and in- 
dustry in standards setting may be, uniform 
acceptance of the standards-setting effort by the 
relevant sector is another issue entirely. For ex- 
ample, Wisconsin has relied heavily on industry 
associations as a resource— both financial and in- 
formational— in its development of skill standards. 
According to the Wisconsin Manufacturers and 
Commerce Association, however, relatively few 
employers have embraced the skill standards or 
adopted them in their hiring practices. The Asso- 
ciation indicated that only those employers who 
employ youth apprentices even know about the 
skill standards. The California Business Roundtable 
has tried to forestall this problem by including the 
state's major financial institutions in the develop- 
ment of the finance industry standards, with the 
expectation that these institutions will then use the 
standards. It remains to be seen whether this strat- 
egy will be successful. 

We may conclude from these experiences that the 
private sector does not have a uniform expectation 
of the skills needed by entry-level workers. Some 
employers indicate that they do not expect or need 
entry-level workers to have obtained technical 
skills, but instead want individuals who have ac- 
quired the types of skills identified by the SCANS 
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Commission: 4 basic skills such as reading, writing, 
math, and communicating; thinking skills includ- 
ing the ability to learn, reason, make decisions, and 
problem solve; and personal qualities such as a 
sense of responsibility and integrity. Other employ- 
ers, especially those in technical industries that are 
experiencing difficulty in recruiting workers with 
basic technical skills, are advising states to develop 
standards that will certify levels of technical-skill 
competence. States will likely need to embark on 
a marketing campaign to sell industry on the state 
standards and to encourage businesses to adopt 
skill standards as hiring criteria. 

Acceptance of Skill Certificates and 
Applied Academics by Postsecondary 
institutions 

The attitude of postsecondary institutions toward 
acceptance of applied academics in classrooms and 
work-based experiences has been an issue for 
youth-apprenticeship programs, and will continue 
to be an issue in many states as their school-to-work 
systems unfold. Except in Maine, no postsecond- 
ary institutions in any of the eight states accepts a 
skill certificate alone as an admissions credential. 
If and when school-to-work transition systems be- 
come fully developed, however, the position of 
higher education will almost inevitably need to 
change. We have some evidence that this change 
is occurring already, as we discuss in Chapter 5. 

Clearly, the importance of postsecondary institu- 
tions' acceptance of applied academics and 
competency-based performance measures cannot 
be overestimated. Several state officials emphasized 
that the four-year institutions drive K-12 education 
and particularly the high school program. These 
individuals believe that, if postsecondary institutions 
endorse and accept competency-based course cred- 
its, then the secondary system will move more 
rapidly toward adopting those teaching approaches 
and thus embrace one of the fundamentals of the 
school-to-work transition system. 

Acceptance by Parents, the Public, and 
Teachers 

As noted in Chapter 2, many states have experi- 
enced well-publicized and vehement reaction to the 



idea of Outcomes-Based Education in the academic 
areas of the curriculum. Terms such as perfor- 
mance-based and competencies are now interpreted 
by some citizens and parents as synonyms for 
Outcomes-Based Education. In California, for ex- 
ample, the governor's recent veto of the California 
Learning Assessment System legislation was re- 
portedly based on the concern that it was a 
performance-based assessment of 10th graders that, 
according to its opponents, failed to test basic skills 
and report individual scores. So far, we have found 
no indication of opposition to performance-based 
measures or competencies in the work-based com- 
ponents of school-to-work development efforts; but 
the classroom-based portions of programs will 
likely be affected by the general opposition to stan- 
dards and performance assessments. In Iowa, 
where a recent effort to legislate statewide out- 
comes-based academics was derailed by grassroots 
opposition, school-to-work leaders report that they 
are proceeding slowly and carefully, taking time to 
educate as many people as possible about the con- 
cept of school-to-work transition, including the role 
of skill standards. 

Tfeachers are another important constituency to 
be considered in promoting the acceptance of skill 
standards. If the standards-setting process is oc- 
curring primarily at the state level or in industry- 
based groups, most classroom teachers will have 
had little exposure to what standards mean for 
classroom practice until a mandate for implemen- 
tation comes along. Teachers will find that 
standards are not a curriculum detailing what they 
should do in the classroom. All states in the study 
plan to rely on teachers in local school districts 
to draft the curriculums that will operationalize 
instruction consistent with skill standards; the 
arrangement is slightly different in Wisconsin, 
where teachers are serving on state-level teams 
that are developing curriculum. Although this 
approach may slow down the implementation 
process, it allows for local district flexibility, which 
is an important factor in most of the states. In 
addition, though it may seem inefficient to rein- 
vent the wheel many times over, local engage- 
ment in curriculum development may help cre- 
ate acceptance and understanding of the changes 
embodied in the use of skill standards. 



These skills were identified in the report by the Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessaiy Skills (SCANS, 1991). 
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Issues Regardimg Development Cost and 
Access to Other Stcate Efforts 

The cost of developing skill standards is significant. 
Wisconsin is spending $25,000 to $40,000 per oc- 
cupation to develop skill standards. As noted 
earlier, California's efforts in developing two sets 
of standards for two industries cost $500,000. States 
are interested in obtaining and learning from stan- 
dards developed by other states and adapting them 
to their own situations, viewing such information 
sharing as an important role the federal govern- 
ment should assume but so far has not. 

Further, standards development is a continuous 
process. Standards must be kept current as indus- 
tries restructure, adopt new equipment or proce- 
dures, and make other changes. Most states have 
not addressed how they will update the standards 
that they establish. Although Wisconsin has a two- 
year review process in place, one printing firm has 



complained that the state's printing/graphic arts 
standards are already outdated. The rapidly chang- 
ing workplace will demand continuous updating 
and revalidating of skill standards, steps that states 
need to address. 

This issue is directly related to a theme that states 
mentioned repeatedly regarding the need for lead- 
ership from the yet-to-be established National Skill 
Standard Board. School-to-work transition leaders 
in many states believe that a large investment in 
developing state-based standards is inefficient and 
even counterproductive if model standards will 
emerge from the National Skill Standards Board's 
work. This view, however, is not universal. A rep- 
resentative of the California Business Roundtable 
asserted that the board's role should be to endorse 
standards developed by industry/state groups— not 
to develop standards. He said that business would 
reject any other approach. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Student Access to Transition , 
Opportunities 

The creation of statewide school-to-work transition 
systems that make transition opportunities available 
to all students is a major challenge in any state. 
Among the complicating factors is that the second- 
ary education system has historically separated 
students into three categories— general, vocational, 
and college bound— and has established different 
types of opportunities and expectations for students 
in each category. By contrast, the requirements of 
STWOA and current trends in education reform urge 
states and local education agencies to provide con- 
sistent opportunities for all students and to raise 
their expectations for disadvantaged youth, in par- 
ticular. These developments are causing states to 
rethink their service-delivery strategies for students 
who have not fit easily into earlier formats for voca- 
tional and employment-related training. 

In their Development Grant applications and in 
interviews, all eight states indicated that their 
school-to-work transition systems are intended to 
serve all students. In fact, many states emphasized 
the word "all" in their grant applications. However, 
serving all students is a goal that has not yet been 
translated into specific policies and practices in any 
of the states studied. Indeed, the foundation on 
which a state is building its school-to-work transi- 
tion system appears to have a direct effect on the 
population(s) targeted to access the system. For 
example, Oregon, which is approaching school-to- 
work transition primarily through the implemen- 
tation of CIM and CAM, is using learning strategies 
that include instruction in applying problem-solv- 
ing skills and greater integration across subject 
areas in the context of both school- and work-based 
learning to achieve the outcomes required to ob- 
tain certification. Because work-based learning 
experiences are central to the overall education 
reform strategy, Oregon's school-to-work initiative 
is intended eventually to involve all students in the 
state. 

In states that are emphasizing the work-force-de- 
velopment goal in their school-to-work systems, 
those students who are unlikely to pursue a post- 
secondary experience are the ones whom the 



emerging school-to-work transition systems target 
most directly. Though college-bound students 
may be included in these states' offerings, it is 
assumed that their needs are already being ad- 
dressed through existing opportunities and are 
not of central importance to the school-to-work 
system. 

This chapter describes state strategies to open 
school-to-work opportunities to all students, includ- 
ing approaches intended to help create opportuni- 
ties for disadvantaged students. States' efforts to 
ensure postsecondary institutions' acceptance of 
credit obtained through school-to-work transition 
opportunities and advanced placement credits are 
also discussed, as is the overall effect that program 
design may have on student participation. Because 
states are in the early stages of developing and 
implementing their school-to-work transition sys- 
tems, the strategies described are mainly plans that 
are either envisioned or being piloted. 

Strategies to Open Schooi-to-Work 

Opportunities to Ail Students 

In the eight states included in the study, the state- 
level initiatives most frequently implemented to 
ensure that school-to-work opportunities are avail- 
able for all students are (1) RFP provisions that 
require local partnerships to describe how the lo- 
cal school-to-work transition system will serve all 
students; (2) high-quality career information; and 
(3) high-quality career counseling. 

RFP Provisions Ensuring Service Access 

The primary strategy used by the eight states to 
promote the expectation that all students will have 
access to school-to-work transition opportunities is 
the inclusion of special provisions in their RFPs for 
the award of school-to-work grants to local partner- 
ships. For example, Wisconsin's RFP for local 
implementation grants requires a “benchmark 
worksheet" that includes the number and percent- 
age of students actually involved in activities such 
as job shadowing, llth-grade students with written 
career plans and career majors, 9th- through 12th- 
graders enrolled in integrated academic and 
occupational courses, and students enrolled in 
Wisconsin Youth Apprenticeship and other paid or 
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unpaid work experience. The local partnership 
must also project the percentage increase in stu- 
dents participating in each of these activities over 
the next five years. This requirement has a dual 
purpose —to encourage local grantees to increase 
the number of participating students at a steady 
rate and, through a focus on increasing numbers, 
to extend school-to-work transition opportunities 
to students who, under less favorable circum- 
stances, might not have the opportunity to 
participate. Addressing the latter priority more di- 
rectly, the Wisconsin RFP also requires applicants 
to provide a narrative description of their strategy 
and timetable for providing opportunities for dis- 
advantaged students to participate in school-to- 
work programs; the types of disadvantages that the 
local narratives must address include low achieve- 
ment, dropout status, disability, limited English 
proficiency, and migrant status. 

Establishment of High-Quality Career 
Information Systems 

Providing high-quality career information to stu- 
dents at an early age is widely viewed as a valuable 
strategy for extending school-to-work transition 
opportunities to students who might otherwise be 
excluded. The rationale for the strategy is that, if 
students are knowledgeable about various careers 
and the academic and technical skills they require, 
then they will be better able to make informed 
choices as they select and enroll in high-school and 
college courses. Moreover, career information that 
is available to all youth helps, in particular, to im- 
prove opportunities for students whose families 
lack career networks that could provide this infor- 
mation informally or whose families' networks are 
limited or narrow in scope. 

For many years, the education community has 
been criticized for not providing students with even 
basic information on the academic and technical 
courses that desirable careers require; instead, 
schools tend to focus almost exclusively on college 
entrance requirements. It is also sometimes 
claimed that minority students are the most likely 
to miss out on the necessary information to make 
informed choices, resulting in students' entering 
the 11th grade without the prerequisite courses nec- 
essary to pursue their desired career pathways. 



We've found that all of the states in our sample have 
developed statewide career-information systems 
that appear to be successful and responsive to the 
requirements of the emerging school-to-work tran- 
sition systems; three of the state systems are 
described here. The Michigan Occupational Infor- 
mation System is intended to support lifelong 
career development by providing a computerized 
package of career guidance and development in- 
formation. This system employs a user-friendly 
interface that allows users to explore a variety of 
career alternatives selected according to the user's 
skills or interests. Originally funded through fed- 
eral and state resources, the system has recently 
experienced a significant reduction in state fund- 
ing. These cuts have required that the information 
system be marketed independently, to augment its 
budget through subscriptions from entities such as 
schools or libraries that house the system. Ironi- 
cally, as a result of the marketing effort, the system 
has become much more visible and is now sup- 
ported by growing numbers of customers who are 
aware of the career information it provides. In fact, 
according to Michigan Occupational Information 
System officials, K-12 school districts make up 73 
percent of the network's customers, and a signifi- 
cant segment of the state's high school population 
now has access to information stored in the system. 

Maine also relies heavily on its career-information 
system. The Maine Occupational Information Co- 
ordinating Committee uses the system to dissemi- 
nate information on a number of different 
occupations. In fact, expecting the state to be allot- 
ted more Implementation Grant funds than were 
actually received, the committee had planned to 
use STWOA funds to launch an information net- 
work— Choices— that would inform students and 
job seekers about various career pathways. This 
system would have included an online interest 
inventory, a module to assist users in identifying 
their transferrable skills and preparing a work his- 
tory, and lists of educational and training institu- 
tions able to provide specialized training and 
education in career areas. In addition, the state had 
planned to use the system to administer an auto- 
mated labor-market and occupational-information 
system based on the assignment of occupational 
codes to the . Social Security numbers used in the 
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state’s quarterly unemployment-insurance report- 
ing system. The effort was to be supported through 
the adoption of Social Security numbers as univer- 
sal student identifiers throughout Maine's educa- 
tional institutions. Maine had also planned to 
implement a Universal Student Information Sys- 
tem that would have helped to track the movement 
of students through the education system into the 
labor market. Maine is currently seeking other 
sources of funding to make these systems opera- 
tional. 

The third state, Wisconsin, plans to make career 
information available to all students through expan- 
sion of the Wisconsin Career Information System, 
which is the primary statewide mechanism avail- 
able to communicate career and labor-market 
information to students. The Wisconsin Career 
Information System is automated, with customers 
across the state in 350 sites, primarily in public 
schools. 

Enhancement of Career Counseling and 
Guidance 

Career counseling is another strategy that states 
use (or plan to use) to involve students in school- 
to-work programming who may not have good 
sources of career advice available through their 
personal network of family and friends. Many of 
the states indicated that, under present conditions, 
guidance counselors have caseloads of up to 500 
students and that providing one-to-one career coun- 
seling is therefore next to impossible. Tb address 
these concerns, some states are infusing career 
counseling into the curriculum as a strategy to 
provide career advice to all students. Another ap- 
proach is to create career counseling centers. 

Guidance-Related Curriculums. Wisconsin re- 
quires local school districts to implement the 
Wisconsin Developmental Guidance Model, which 
takes “a PreK-12 perspective to developmental 
guidance.” The model is a "framework that inte- 
grates multiple guidance services provided by 
school-based counselors, other school staff, parents, 
business and industry representatives, and commu- 
nity members,” although, according to the staff 
person who oversees statewide implementation, at 
present guidance counselors are virtually the only 
providers of services called for by the model's de- 



sign. Although the model was created to provide 
services to all students, guidance counselors by 
themselves may not be able to reach all students 
without the assistance of the other intended pro- 
viders. To supplement this guidance model, 
Wisconsin is implementing the recommendations 
of the state's K-12 Guidance and Counseling Imple- 
mentation Panel. These recommendations are 
based on the results of focus groups of students and 
parents convened around the state. The Panel's 
recommendations are intended to meet the career- 
guidance needs of all Wisconsin students and 
include systematic career-awareness activities be- 
ginning in the middle school years; hands-on career 
exploration through structured job shadowing in 
the late middle school years, continuing into the 
9th and 10th grades; and development of an indi- 
vidualized career plan for each student. 

Oregon is a good example of a state that eventu- 
ally plans to use curriculum to provide career 
exploration to all students, with a special focus on 
younger students. At present, students in schools 
that are pilot-testing the CAM are also being ex- 
posed to career information based on the six 
occupational clusters. The state’s Implementation 
Grant says that opportunities for career exploration 
by younger students are planned at the elementary 
and middle school levels to introduce students to 
the world of work, but these plans have not yet 
been implemented, according to our research. 

In a similar approach, The Maine Guide: A Develop- 
mental Framework for Life Choices offers career- 
awareness curricular activities for all students in 
grades K-12 based on the state's comprehensive 
guidance model for school counselors. Maine is also 
planning for the development of individualized ca- 
reer plans for all students. 

Career Centers. Wisconsin has enacted legislation 
that authorizes and funds the development of 
youth career centers based on the German model. 
At the time of our visit, the state had funded four 
community career centers through a competitive 
application process, and expects eventually to sup- 
port enough centers to deliver career and guidance 
counseling services to all students in the state. The 
community-based centers target services to stu- 
dents in the 8th and 10th grades, which are seen 
in the state as key career decision-making points. 
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Although each center is unique, all centers employ 
a career-development strategy that guides students 
through a series of self-learning steps, which in- 
clude awareness, assessment, exploration, selec- 
tion, and application. The four currently operating 
centers are as follows: 

• The Northwest Career Counseling Network in 
rural Ashland links nine school districts 
within a 11,000 square-mile area using fiber 
optics and distance learning. 

• Located in a shopping mall, the Fox Valley 
Career Exploration Center uses technology to 
create an arcade of career information. Tb 
encourage maximum use of its services, it 
offers evening and Saturday hours. 

• The West Bend CareerNet links area schools, 
Job Service, and business sites via a bulletin 
board, and provides an electronic library of 
career planning information. 

• Operated by the local Private Industry Coun- 
cil, the Milwaukee Center exposes eighth- 
graders to the center's resources and its tech- 
nology-based services, with the hope that 
they and their families will return on a regu- 
lar basis to learn about career and educational 
opportunities. 

Targeted Strategies for Serving 
Disadvantaged Students 

The states in this study understand that meeting 
the needs of economically and academically dis- 
advantaged students requires approaches that seek 
these youth out and provide them with multiple 
forms of additional support. 

Use of Existing Categorical Resources 

In their STWOA grant applications, most of the 
eight states identified and proposed to integrate 
into their school-to-work transition systems a vari- 
ety of existing targeted programs that serve 
disadvantaged students. Michigan, for example, 
said in its Development Grant proposal that it 
would use individualized tools— such as Educa- 
tional Employability Development Plans and 
student portfolios— to reach disadvantaged youth 
early in their educational experience and to make 



them aware of career opportunities. In addition to 
approaches such as this, the states are also using 
Jobs for America's Graduates and JTPA 8 percent 
set-aside funds to provide targeted support to dis- 
advantaged students. 

Jobs for America’s Graduates. Maine and Penn- 
sylvania are using their states’ versions of Jobs for 
America's Graduates to reach out to disadvan- 
taged populations. Maine is using a portion of its 
Implementation Grant to fund Jobs for Maine’s 
Graduates, which is already operating in 25 sites 
around the state. With STWOA funds, the state is 
pilot-testing a new work-based learning program, 
as well as a new "safety net" program, Project 
Reach, which will serve seventh and eighth gra- 
ders. 

The California Partnership Academies. The acad- 
emies have been established in school districts 
throughout the state where local businesses have 
expressed an interest in forming a collaborative 
relationship. The relationship addresses the needs 
of educationally disadvantaged youth and the lim- 
ited-English-proficient population, and shares 
common goals of lessening the numbers of stu- 
dents who are at risk of becoming unemployed as 
well as school dropouts. The academies are de- 
signed to provide: 

• Curriculum that connects academic content 
and thinking skills with the vocational core, 
career guidance and exploration, leadership 
skills, and employability skills. 

• Small classes, individual attention, and care- 
ful monitoring of student performance and 
attendance by teachers who have expressed 
a desire to work with these students. 

• Extensive use of computers as a teaching/ 
learning tool in all subject areas. 

• Counseling services for at-risk students from 
a special guidance advisor who provides a full 
range of support services, including agency 
referrals. 

• Firsthand exposure to career information 
through field trips, guest speakers, and a 
mentor program; in the latter, each student 
is matched to a local industry volunteer men- 
tor who is committed to spending two to four 
hours per month with the student. 



® Opportunities for meaningful jobs through 
paid summer employment and work experi- 
ences in students' senior year. 

JTPA 8 Percent Funds . Some states have turned 
to JTPA 8 percent Education Coordination funds to 
address the needs of at-risk students through 
school-to-work transition activities. West Virginia 
expects to use its 8 percent state set-aside funds to 
support youth apprenticeship and to pilot addi- 
tional school-to-work transition opportunities for 
disadvantaged students in the state. The West Vir- 
ginia Job Training Programs Division of the Bureau 
of Employment Training has piloted similar pro- 
grams. For instance, Charleston has a pilot program 
for 10th through 12th graders who have fallen be- 
hind in school but are interested in careers in the 
retail or health-care industries. The program has a 
mentoring component, with financial incentives 
for regular student attendance. Students also learn 
personal budgeting and other life skills. So far, par- 
ticipants in the Charleston program have had 
nearly perfect attendance, on average have main- 
tained a 3.0 grade point average, and have 
experienced lower rates of teen pregnancies than 
have other groups of similar youth. 

By actions of the state legislature, Oregon targets 
its 8 percent funds on school-to-work transition and 
also provides a state match for these dollars. In 
Michigan, the 8 percent funds support a school-to- 
work staff person at the state level; and at the local 
level, these funds are used to expand the overall 
resources available for school-to-work transition. 

Targeted Support for Local Partnerships in 
Economically Depressed Areas 

Local Examples of Support for Depressed Urban 
Areas. Milwaukee is a good example of a city that 
is building a school-to-work transition system to 
reach all of its students. In 1993, the Milwaukee 
Public Schools began a major education reform 
effort based on the principles of successful school- 
to-work transition. The district had found itself 
faced with a 17-percent dropout rate for the 1992- 
93 school year, a mobility rate of 39 percent, and 
79 percent of its minority students needing reme- 
diation in math and 66 percent requiring remedia- 
tion in reading. In January 1993, the Milwaukee 
superintendent convened a School-to-Work Transi- 
tion Jksk Force to study the school-to-work concept 



and how it could be applied in Milwaukee. The 
Board of School Directors approved the task force's 
recommendations the following year. “School-to- 
work [transition]. ..is a process to change the way 
teachers teach and the way students learn, so stu- 
dents can better see the connection between what 
goes on in the classroom and how it relates to the 
world of work," according to the task force's report. 
Milwaukee plans to provide every student with a 
combination of school- and work-based learning, 
a rigorous integrated studies curriculum with real- 
world applications, career counseling, and work 
experiences. Tfen schools— three elementary, four 
middle, and three high schools— have begun the 
change process during the 1994-95 school year. 
The goal is for 40 additional schools to begin the 
process of reform in the 1 995-96 school year, with 
100 schools added in the 1996-97 school year. Mil- 
waukee was slated to receive $1.2 million from 
Wisconsin's Implementation Grant and state gen- 
eral revenue funds in its first year of implementa- 
tion, 1994-95. 

In Oregon, Roosevelt Renaissance 2000, located at 
Roosevelt High School in Portland, embodies an- 
other approach to reaching a distressed urban area. 
Roosevelt High School was faced with a situation 
similar to Milwaukee's, with the highest absentee- 
ism, dropout, and expulsion rates in the city's 
school system. In response, educators, parents, and 
the business community jointly created a program 
intended to provide students with the education 
and skills necessary to succeed in the job market 
that they anticipate will exist in the 21st century. 
Important facets of Roosevelt Renaissance are iden- 
tifying projected areas of economic growth and 
helping students investigate career opportunities 
in those areas. The program helps students develop 
these skills in the classroom and through on-the- 
job projects. In fact, all Roosevelt students will 
participate in a school-supervised work experience 
sometime during their high school years. Certifi- 
cates of Initial and Advanced Mastery will certify 
that students have achieved the necessary skills. 

Support for Rural Areas. Rural areas present states 
with another set of equally challenging conditions, 
since many such areas do not have school- or work- 
based learning experiences readily available to all 
students. Small school districts may not have the 
staff capacity to support the development of inte- 
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grated and applied curriculums. Also, rural areas 
typically have too few employers supporting ca- 
reers in too few fields to provide students with an 
adequate range of work-based opportunities. 

To address these multiple challenges, states are 
planning to use a variety of school- and work-based 
learning approaches. Some states plan to use tele- 
communications— such as distance learning, 
intrastate interactive television programming, and 
electronic networks— to provide school-based 
learning to students in rural areas. Other promis- 
ing strategies include service learning and 
school-based enterprises. 

Maine, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 
anticipate that they will need to employ both ser- 
vice learning and school-based enterprises to 
provide work-related learning experiences for stu- 
dents in rural areas where few work-based 
opportunities are available. Simulated work-based 
learning opportunities allow students in rural ar- 
eas to learn and apply academic and technical 
training in context, in situations where there are 
few employers able to offer real work-based learn- 
ing opportunities. For instance, West Virginia and 
Michigan will use a school-based youth entrepre- 
neurship training program for high school and 
community college students. This program, Rural 
Entrepreneurship through Action Learning 
(REAL), is now in its third year of operation in more 
than Five West Virginia counties. The classroom 
training provides students with the opportunity to 
learn the basics of business start-up and develop- 
ment, including conducting a market analysis, 
writing a business plan, deciding whether to rent 
or own, handling customer relations, and learning 
business and management skills, as well as busi- 
ness ethics. REAL provides students with an 
opportunity to file for incorporation, secure financ- 
ing, and actually own and operate their own small 
business venture. In addition to REAL, West Vir- 
ginia also plans the extensive use of field trips to 
provide rural students with a realistic idea of the 
types of careers that exist in urban areas. 



Strategies to Ensure That Students 
in the School-to-Work System Can 
Enroll in College 

Postsecondary institutions' acceptance of high 
school credits earned in school-to-work transition 
courses is an essential step in attracting high- 
achieving students into career-oriented program- 
ming. State and local officials report that parents, 
in particular, resist their children's involvement in 
school-to-work opportunities unless they are as- 
sured that college enrollment will remain a viable 
option after high school. In states where postsec- 
ondary institutions accept applied academics and 
competency-based performance measures, the 
school-to-work system is more likely to be viewed 
not as another tracking mechanism for noncollege- 
bound students but as an enhanced learning expe- 
rience for all students. 

States are wrestling with two significant issues re- 
lated to school-to-work linkages with postsecond- 
ary institutions— (1) the acceptance of credits 
earned through school-to-work transition courses, 
including applied academics and work-based learn- 
ing experiences, for purposes of college admission 
and (2) the acceptance of advanced-placement 
credits for technical courses taken by high school 
students. So far, two-year postsecondary institu- 
tions have been more willing to work with state and 
local school-to-work initiatives to resolve these is- 
sues than have four-year institutions. In part, this 
disparity can be attributed to Tbch Prep articula- 
tion efforts that began under the 1990 Perkins Act 
initiative to link high school and two-year postsec- 
ondary institutions. 

Acceptance by Two-year Postsecondary 
institutions 

In two-year postsecondary institutions, the primary 
coordination issue is whether the institution will 
accept credits earned in secondary school courses 
as applicable toward course requirements of the 
two-year institution's final degree or credential. 
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Two-year colleges in several states insist that 
courses for postsecondary credit should be taught 
by postsecondary instructors, thus limiting the 
types of courses for which graduating seniors can 
seek advanced-placement credit. The president of 
the technical college system in one state indicated 
that it is difficult to award postsecondary credits for 
courses taken at the secondary level because (1) 
questions arise regarding the adequacy of the in- 
struction the student received at the secondary 
level and (2) tuition foregone by the postsecond- 
ary institution for each credit awarded for courses 
taken at the secondary school level reduces the 
community college's revenues. 

The study found several cases, however, of two- 
year colleges' accepting applied or work-based 
courses taken in high school for advanced-place- 
ment credit. These examples include the following: 

® In West Virginia, community colleges accept 
Ttech Prep Associate Degree program credits 
earned in high school as counting towards the 
postsecondary credential. 

° In Wisconsin, technical colleges accept applied 
academic courses earned in the state youth- 
apprenticeship programs in printing and 
finance (up to 12 credits per student) as count- 
ing toward a technical-college credential. More 
occupational areas will become available for 
advanced-placement credits as youth appren- 
ticeship expands within the state. 

Acceptance by Four-Year Colleges and 
Universities 

Acceptance of credit for applied courses at four- 
year institutions is more problematic. In these in- 
stitutions, the issues are (1) acceptability of applied 
or competency-based courses toward admissions 
requirements and (2) the award of advanced-place- 
ment credits based on courses taken in high school. 
However, several states in our study have made 
progress with four-year colleges and universities' 
accepting course credits obtained through school- 
to-work learning strategies. They include the fol- 
lowing examples: 

• Pennsylvania State University and Tfemple 
University have agreed to accept applied aca- 
demic courses to meet college admissions 
requirements. Pennsylvania school-to-work 



officials consider this step significant. They 
anticipate that, by the end of the 1995-96 
school year, all 14 universities in the state 
system will follow suit. 

° Wisconsin is field-testing a competency-based 
admissions program focusing on secondary 
schools that offer applied academic courses. 
A Competency-Based Admissions Task Force 
has created a process through which students 
may be accepted into four-year postsecond- 
ary institutions based on competencies in 
academic classes, rather than the traditional 
Carnegie seat-time units. The model will be 
piloted in eight high schools currently offer- 
ing applied academic classes. For students 
who have taken a competency-based course 
and are applying to a four-year institution, 
teachers will complete a student profile for 
the relevant academic area, which the school 
will submit along with the student's academic 
transcript. Because each University of Wis- 
consin campus establishes its own admissions 
policies, the university will work individually 
with each of the 13 campus admissions offices 
to develop appropriate forms and procedures. 

° The Oregon Board for Higher Education re- 
quired the university system to develop 
proficiency standards for admission to four- 
year institutions. These requirements are 
intended to align with the K-12 standards 
and outcomes now being developed and will 
ultimately become the basis for college ad- 
missions. 

© The University of Northern Iowa has agreed 
to accept Applied Math I and II as the equiva- 
lent of Algebra I for admissions purposes. 
This decision was made after university fac- 
ulty met and "cracked the curriculum open," 
as one Iowa respondent told us, to determine 
what concepts and skills the applied math 
courses actually taught. 

Program Emphases That Skew the 
System Toward Particular Sfudersfs 

The congressional intent in STWOA was for the 
creation of systems without labels (e.g., "second 
chance" programs, programs for "noncollege- 
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bound" students). The merits of facilitating the 
transition to high-skill, high-wage careers were 
expected to be sufficiently appealing to students 
(and their parents) that students from varied back- 
grounds would be attracted to the diverse 
opportunities that would be available. This expec- 
tation may ultimately be fulfilled; but in the first 
months after implementation, the mix of pro- 
grams that states are incorporating in their 
school-to-work transition systems is affecting 
states' ability to make opportunities available to 
all students. 

Youth apprenticeship is a good example of how 
program options have affected the student popu- 
lations involved in school-to-work services. 
Youth-apprenticeship programs have been criti- 
cized for serving only the most readily employable 
noncollege-bound students. The earlier study of the 
eight states in this study's sample (Reisner et ah, 
1994 ) supported this criticism, finding that students 
involved in state pilot projects were generally "the 
cream of the crop," according to program adminis- 
trators. Because employers were making significant 
financial investments in these students, only those 
students who program administrators believed 
were most likely to succeed in the workplace were 
being selected to participate. This desire to ensure 
success tended to leave out at-risk youth and other 
students whose on-the-job success seemed less 



certain. The study also found that the geographic 
location of youth apprenticeship pilot projects 
tended to favor small cities and other places with 
good opportunities for work-based learning but 
without ethnically diverse populations. 

States that offer youth apprenticeship have at- 
tempted to address this type of criticism by 
providing career information at earlier ages, of- 
fering female students opportunities to learn 
about nontraditional opportunities, and initiating 
opportunities in urban areas with diverse popu- 
lations. Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, for example, 
are taking steps to initiate youth-apprenticeship 
programs in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, 
and Green Bay. In addition, states are exploring 
many strategies to extend school-to-work transi- 
tion opportunities to students in the lowest 
achievement quartile. 

Even so, the core components of the learning expe- 
riences in the eight states' school-to-work systems 
appear most appropriate to those students who have 
mastered the basic academic skills and who learn 
best in contextual, applied settings. What tends to 
be missing in many states' systems are action plans 
for extending meaningful school-to-work opportu- 
nities on a broad scale to academically or econ- 
omically disadvantaged students and college-bound 
students. 
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Using State Experiences to 
Inform Federal Actions 



As diverse as the experiences of the eight states in 
our study may be, the elements that are common 
across their efforts to design and implement school- 
to-work transition systems can inform federal 
decision making and actions in important ways. 
This chapter presents suggestions drawn from our 
own observations and from the statements of state 
officials regarding areas in which federal leadership 
can support and strengthen the growth of state ca- 
pacities to facilitate successful school-to-work 
transition. We focus on two types of federal support 
in particular. The first is technical assistance to the 
states. The second is further development of fed- 
eral policy and administrative priorities under 
STWOA and related authorities. 

Technical Assistance Priorities in the Eight 
States 

State staff and others involved in developing and 
implementing school-to-work transition systems 
are finding that their work is taking them into ar- 
eas where they believe their background knowl- 
edge and experience to be inadequate. They have 
expressed their need to know much more about 
technical issues, as well as examples of effective 
(and ineffective) practice. The information needs 
they described to us include (1) areas in which they 
primarily sought information from Washington and 
(2) other areas in which they sought information 
and insights mainly from their peers in other states. 

Technical Assistance Meeds Appropriately 
Addressed at the Federal Level 

Help with Development of Skill Standards. State- 
level school-to-work system developers consistently 
report technical assistance needs involving the de- 
velopment and application of skill standards, as 
follows: 

• Help in identifying career clusters around 
which standards might be developed 

• Assistance in integrating state-developed skill 
standards with standards being developed by 
national groups 



© Help in coordinating and integrating stan- 
dards for academic performance and skill 
standards 

© Opportunities to obtain information copies of 
draft standards prepared by national groups 
and other states 

State respondents cited the first of these stan- 
dards-related needs— for the identification of 
career clusters— as the highest priority among 
the four areas. Although most of the states have 
identified their own preliminary array of career 
clusters, some state officials are reluctant to in- 
vest the resources that would be needed to 
develop meaningful standards for specific career 
areas in each cluster. They fear that, if some other 
set of clusters were adopted at the national level, 
it would supersede their own clusters, thus mak- 
ing their standards-development work up to that 
point virtually useless. Indeed, our own inspec- 
tion of the states' frameworks confirms the 
distinct differences across states, as reviewed in 
Chapter 4. 

Despite the states' concerns in this regard, however, 
our analysis suggests that state-led standards devel- 
opment in support of any career areas important 
in a given state could be used by the state, no mat- 
ter what broad state or national frameworks were 
to be adopted. Even so, state leaders see the uncer- 
tainty around this issue as creating a serious barrier 
to any major state effort to develop skill standards. 

The second need— for help integrating state stan- 
dards with nationally developed standards— rep- 
resents another angle on the same general 
problem. States (such as Maine) that have devoted 
their own resources to developing standards in one 
or more career areas understandably want their 
standards to conform to standards developed na- 
tionally, to ensure the portability of workers' cre- 
dentials and to satisfy state leaders' overall desire 
to stay within the national mainstream on impor- 
tant areas of education and training policy and 
practice. The states clearly want their state-devel- 
oped standards to be consistent with national mod- 
els. On the other hand, if the standards do not 
conform to national models, states want to know 
whether a good reason exists for any differences, 
such as that the particular demands of an industry 
within the state (e.g., shipbuilding) dictate stan- 
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dards in a career area (e.g. f metalworking) that dif- 
fer from the typical demands imposed by that in- 
dustry nationally. 

The third need-for help coordinating and integrat- 
ing academic standards with skill standards — 
reflects a general frustration with the demands of 
national and state-level reform activities. State lead- 
ers, especially those in state education agencies, are 
concerned that the different requirements associ- 
ated with the development of academic standards 
and skill standards could lead to parallel sets of 
standards that address many of the same types of 
student learning but that reflect no awareness of 
one another. 

The fourth need— for information about what na- 
tional groups and other states are doing in the 
development of skill standards — is widely felt 
across all the states. Respondents say that they oc- 
casionally come across information indicating that 
their peers elsewhere are struggling with the same 
problems that concern them, and that understand- 
ing the steps their peers have taken and seeing the 
products they have developed could help prevent 
unnecessary effort. However, what is not clear is 
whether these state personnel would be willing to 
share their own draft standards and other products 
with outsiders during their early stages of develop- 
ment. We believe this hesitation to be an obstacle 
in the sharing of draft materials, no matter how 
much the states may want to see them. 

Help in Integrating Plans for School-to-Work 
Tyansition Systems with Related Plans and Pro- 
grams . In most of the eight states, the teams 
responsible for developing and implementing 
school-to-work transition plans acknowledged that 
they have had relatively little contact with others 
working within their state on ostensibly related 
plans, especially the state plan required under 
Goals 2000. Given the emphasis in both plans on 
achieving systemic reform in education, this lack 
of contact is surprising and unfortunate. State lead- 
ers said that, in particular, they would like help 
identifying the parts of each plan that are most ap- 
propriate as points of interface among the plans for 
school-to-work transition, Goals 2000, the 1994 
Improving America's Schools Act, and other areas. 

Help in Outreach to Employers and Other Stake- 
holders . Although some states are developing 



approaches and materials for marketing their 
school-to-work transition systems to parents, edu- 
cators, and employers (as discussed in Chapter 2), 
several states said that they would appreciate fed- 
eral-level help in deciding how to target these 
approaches and materials and what appeals are 
likely to be most effective within their state. In a 
more direct request, Iowa asked for the federal 
government to develop slick brochures and video 
materials that the state could use to explain STWOA 
policy to abroad audience of stakeholders. In a re- 
lated request, West Virginia asked for help in 
targeting an appeal to employers that would em- 
phasize the benefits that a functioning school-to- 
work transition system would generate for the 
business sector. 

Technical Assistance Needs Appropriately 
Addressed Through Interactions Among 
Peers 

In discussing technical-assistance needs with our 
state respondents, we found that many of them 
emphasized the value of discussions and interac- 
tions with their peers in other states. They saw 
this as a valuable assistance strategy both for state 
officials and for local administrators and practitio- 
ners. Respondents in Oregon, for example, said 
that they would like to be able to meet with peers 
from other states that were at similar stages of 
school-to-work system development; these re- 
spondents said that they believed the resulting 
conversations should focus in particular on the 
problems each of the states had faced, how they 
had addressed them, and what the effects of these 
efforts had been. Respondents in West Virginia 
said that they were particularly interested in hear- 
ing about other states' successes and how they had 
been achieved, including what approaches had 
been tried and rejected before finding a success- 
ful strategy. In this regard, several state-level re- 
spondents expressed an interest in learning more 
about Maine's establishment of a 501(c)(3) orga- 
nization to administer its youth apprenticeship 
activities; respondents also showed an interest in 
Oregon's planned development and use of CIM 
and CAM, as well as that state's school-to-work 
legislation. Respondents also said that they would 
like the opportunity to visit local sites that are 
successfully implementing a state school-to-work 
transition strategy. 
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One respondent suggested that the federal school- 
to-work team develop a list of state and local 
personnel who are experts in various areas of 
school-to-work system development and imple- 
mentation. If such a list were available, this 
respondent said that personnel in his state would 
conduct telephone interviews with the people iden- 
tified as having expertise in a field in which his state 
needed help, select one (or more) experts, and then 
arrange to bring the selected individual(s) to the 
state to provide consultation and assistance. He said 
that program personnel in his state would learn 
more from administrators and other practitioners 
who had actually designed and operated success- 
ful school-to-work transition initiatives than they 
would from consultants. 

Areas for Further Development and 
Communication of Federal Policy 

Our analysis confirms the value of further devel- 
opment and public communication of federal 
policies regarding school-to-work transition. Based 
on our review of state plans, as supplemented by 
our interviews and observations, however, we 
found that provisions in various federal authori- 
ties undercut the strong emphasis in STWOA on 
integrating school-to-work transition activities into 
a comprehensive statewide system. Although 
these provisions do not directly contradict STWOA 
in most instances, by their existence they perpetu- 
ate the notion of segmented, categorical responses 
to young people's needs to make successful tran- 
sitions from schooling to high-skill, high-wage 
careers. The federal government could strengthen 
the state and local implementation of STWOA by 
articulating what a comprehensive school-to-work 
transition system might look like, taking steps to 
(1) streamline and increase integration across the 
various authorities that bear on school-to-work 
transition and (2) forcefully communicate its core 
policy to everyone involved, including employers, 
educators, organized labor, political leaders, par- 
ents, and students. 

Streamlining and Integration Across 
Authorities 

The first step in achieving this objective is for the 
federal government (if it has not already done so) to 



distill and articulate the core policies and strategies 
embodied in STWOA. With these principles firmly 
in mind, it could identify a series of models that 
would demonstrate how the many current categori- 
cal programs (e.g., Perkins Act, JTPA, Goals 2000, 
Improving America's Schools Act Title I) could be 
brought together in support of a unified system fa- 
cilitating school-to-work transition. With these 
models as an informal guide, the government could 
then systematically review every related federal 
program and policy to draft changes that would bring 
each into conformity with the principles of STWOA. 
Although the present study did not explore these 
related programs and policies in depth, we took note 
of areas in which respondents cited inconsistencies 
with STWOA's emphasis on development of a com- 
prehensive school-to-work transition system. These 
areas include the following: 

• Multiple planning requirements 

Respondents in several states said that the 
differing state planning requirements (includ- 
ing timelines) across federal programs have 
the effect of discouraging state-level integra- 
tion or even coordination across similar types 
of activities. They cited, in particular, the state 
planning requirements for Goals 2000, the 
Perkins Act, and the JTPA 8 percent State 
Education Coordination activities. 

• Multiple requirements for fiscal and program- 
matic accountability 

A similar problem was cited in connection 
with provisions across these same authorities 
for fiscal and programmatic accountability. 
Respondents said that requirements to keep 
funds under these authorities separate pre- 
vented them from undertaking certain types 
of streamlining that might otherwise help 
them achieve greater program integration, as 
well as cost savings. 

• Outdated child labor laws 

Several respondents said that certain occupa- 
tional areas covered under federal child labor 
laws no longer present hazards to young 
workers because of technological and other 
changes. They said that, by conducting an in- 
depth review and updating these federal laws, 
the federal government would prompt the 
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states to conduct the same type of review of 
their own laws, which are often even more 
restrictive. Updating these federal and state 
laws would provide two benefits to school-to- 
work transition efforts, according to respon- 
dents— (1) making more high-skill, high-wage 
occupational areas available for work-based 
learning and (2) drawing appropriate atten- 
tion to those occupational areas that are truly 
hazardous and hence inappropriate for young 
workers. 

• Restrictions on unpaid work under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act 

One state reported on barriers to work-based 
learning created by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Potential private-sector sponsors of work- 
based learning slots are concerned that they 
will run afoul of the Act if they provide un- 
paid learning opportunities that also yield a 
productivity gain for the employer. 

The streamlining of federal policies and strategies 
in the preceding areas would facilitate a much more 
consistent and focused federal message regarding 
school-to-work transition than has been possible up 
to now. 

Communication of Core Message 

With a more coherent and streamlined set of poli- 
cies and strategies in support of school-to-work 
transition, the federal government would be able 
to provide more persuasive leadership in this field 



than it is currently equipped to deliver. It could 
bring national, state, and local leaders from all sec- 
tors together to convey its message that an 
integrated educational program of school-based and 
work-based learning can produce a well-educated 
and well-trained cadre of high-skill, high-wage 
workers for the 21st century. This message would 
include at least three essential parts, as follows: 

• Success in this endeavor must be a shared 
responsibility involving employers, educa- 
tors, organized labor, political leaders, 
parents, and students. 

• A central component of this collective respon- 
sibility is partnership in the establishment of 
high academic and career skills standards for 
all American youth. 

• Because of its traditions and capacities for 
leadership in education and work-force devel- 
opment, state governments, in consultation 
with other stakeholders, can lead the design 
and operations of school-to-work transition 
systems capable of serving all American 
youth. 

Through enactment of STWOA, the President and 
Congress have empowered state government to 
carry out their leadership role. By modifying re- 
lated legislation and administrative policy and 
practice to make them supportive of STWOA's goals 
and operational provisions, the federal government 
will significantly strengthen the states’ capacity to 
fulfill their important new responsibility. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS REPORT 



BAT 


Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. Department of Labor 


CAM 


Certificate of Advanced Mastery (Oregon) 


ccsso 


Council of Chief State School Officers 


CIM 


Certificate of Initial Mastery (Oregon) 


DOL 


U.S. Department of Labor 


IRC 


Industrial Resource Center (Pennsylvania) 


JTPA 


Job Training Partnership Act 


PSA 


Policy Studies Associates, Inc. 


REAL 


Rural Entrepreneurship through Action Learning (West Virginia and Michigan) 


RFP 


Request for Proposal 


STWOA 


School-to-Work Opportunities Act 


SWAT 


School-to-Work Action Tfeam 


V-TECS 


Vocational-Tbchnical Consortium of the States 
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